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Peace News 


Editorial: the case for independent inquiries 


Challenor: Brooke 


misses the point 


On July 2 in the House of Commons the 
Home Secretary announced two inquiries 
to investigate aspects of the affair of 
Detective-Sergeant Challenor, and he 
granted five men, with whose cases Chal- 
lenor had been concerned, free pardons, 
while referring five other cases to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Home Secretary’s action and his 
speech in the Commons do not in any 
way diminish the need for a system of 
independent inquiries to investigate com- 
plaints against the police. Mr Brooke 
opened his speech by saying: 


“Detective-Sergeant Challenor is a 
man with a record of great bravery 
during the war, who, by excessive 
devotion to duty and overwork in the 
police service, appears to have pre- 
cipitated a mental breakdown.” 


Mr Brooke gave no evidence for saying 
that it was overwork that gave Challenor 
a mental breakdown. Of the fact that 
Challenor did work very hard no one Is 
in doubt, and the CID as a whole is badly 
understaffed and overworked. But it 
is quite possible that Challenor’s excep- 
tional energy was a symptom, rather 
than a cause, of a mental disorder 
already well advanced. Mr Brooke's ex- 
planation of Challenor’s disorder was not 
careful enough to be taken seriously, and 
only arouses suspicion that he is anxious 
to explain away an _ embarrassing 


affair. 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
is concerned that the Home Secretary 
may not be pursuing the case vigorously 
enough. Despite the fact that Challenor 
worked extremely hard, and must there- 
fore have been involved in a great num- 
ber of cases, Martin Ennals of the NCCL 
reports that the Home Office has taken 
no action of any kind in any cases other 
than those to which its attention had 
been drawn by the NCCL. 


The most serious aspect of Mr Brooke’s 
speech was his argument against those 
MPs who have, since at least last 
November, been calling for an inde- 
pendent public inquiry into the Challenor 
affair. Mr Brooke said in reply to Joyce 
Butler MP: 


“One cannot have a public inquiry 
and then have criminal proceedings, 
because the criminal proceedings 
would inevitably be prejudiced by the 
outcome of the inquiry which had been 
held in public.” 


The weaknesses of this argument are that 
the police, who probably cannot be 
satisfactorily investigated by the ordin- 
ary police methods, are in a special posi- 
tion; that public pressure may be an 
important factor in ensuring that the 
police do not exceed their powers (Chal- 
lenor and three other policemen were 
only charged after numerous bodies had 
made public protests about his activi- 
ties); and that in any case it is perfectly 
possible that further prosecutions will 
follow the inquiry, much of which will 
probably be in public, announced by 
Mr Brooke to start after August I. 


The tardiness of the Home Secretary in 
calling for any kind of public inquiry 
only underlines the need for a system 
of independent investigation of com- 
plaints against the police which has 
enough flexibility to come into operation 
without the Home Secretary's specific 
authorisation, and to give imprisoned 
men a chance of redress without a 
hopelessly long delay. 


The Home Office and the existing mach- 
inery has been slow to act over the 
Chalienor affair. Henry Brooke said in the 
Commons that “the fact that there was 
cause for concern about the handling of 
eases by Det-Sgt Challenor was first 
brought to the notice of my Department 
in September.” This is either a lie, or 
an indication that the Home Office is 
thoroughly incompetent. On August 16 
Trevor Hatton of the Prison Reform 
Council wrote to the Home Office about 
the Challenor case, suggesting an inde- 
pendent inquiry; on the same day Peace 
News carried a detailed report of 
Rooum’s acquittal, and the following 
week we suggested that the case in 
which “ Rooum was framed by Det-Segt 
Challenor,” as well as other cases, made 
an independent inquiry into police 
methods necessary. 


Peace News is read every Friday at the 
Home Office; we assume they read their 
post there as well, even though Trevor 
Hatton’s letter has never even been 
acknowledged. The Home Office can 
only have remained in ignorance of the 
Challenor case by gross incompetence 
itself worthy of investigation. 


But a more flexible machinery for in- 
vestigating complaints against the police 
might have checked Challenor’s activi- 
ties even earlier than this. 


First, in September 1962 five men 
Pedrini, Ford, Cheeseman, Oliva and 
Fraser - were arrested and charged with 
conspiracy and (in the cases of all 
except Ford) possessing offensive 
weapons. They claimed throughout their 
trial at the Central Criminal Court in 
December 1962 that they had been 
framed, and that weapons had been 
planted on them by Challenor. Oliva 
said in evidence that he thought Chal- 
lenor was ‘‘mental,” repeating this charge 
wa queried by counsel for the prose- 
cution. 


Secondly, Mr James Humphreys, a Soho 
club owner, claims that early in 1963 
Challenor demanded money and informa- 
tion from him. Before he paid over the 
money, Mr Humphreys consulted a 
solicitor who twice reported to Scotland 
Yard that Challenor had been threaten- 
ing his client. According to an article 
in The People on June 28, 1964, the 
Assistant Commissioner at Scotland Yard 
replied to the first complaint, made in 
April 1963: “The Commissioner is satis- 
fied that the officer to whom you refer 
has acted perfectly correctly in his 
dealings to your client.” 

Thirdly, on June 14, 1963, four men - 
Francis, Brown, Bridgeman and Pink - 
were arrested in Soho and charged with 
possessing offensive weapons, and later 


with conspiracy and intimidating wit- 
nesses. They claimed throughout that 
they had been framed by Challenor. On 
July 22 they were sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment (except for Pink, 
who got two), but their sentences were 
quashed on technical grounds at the 
Court of Criminal Appeal on December 
22, after they had served five months 
in prison. 


In any of these cases, a system of inde- 
pendent investigation of complaints 
against the police might have brought 
the facts to light. It is not surprising 
that the demand for such investigations 
is growing, and a columnist in last 
week’s Police Review wrote : 


“There is little doubt that in due 
course .. . there will be an ombuds- 
man or commissioner of rights; so 
that despite the shape of the new 
Police Act, and despite the apparent 
finality of the proposed inquiry pro- 
cedure, dissatisfied complainants will 
be able to take their grievances 
further . . . There are some demands 
of the ey proletariat that never 
appeal much to the men in Whitehall; 
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Sir Joseph Simpson, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police. 
A reply to a solicitor’s complaint 
about Challenor made in April 1963 
said: “ The Commissioner is satis- 
fied that the officer to whom you 
refer has acted perfectly correctly 
in his dealings to your client.” 


but their fulfilment is quite inevitable 
though it takes a long time. One of 
these is the ombudsman. He is on the 
way.” 


‘Justice,’ the British section of the 
Internationa] Commission of Jurists, 
called for a system of independent in- 
quiries in its annual report, published 
on June 25. The demand for such a 
system is now becoming respectable, 


Exactly what form such inquiries should 
take has yet to be worked out. Martin 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s. 6 months 18s, 1 year 3558. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 64, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. - 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: $ months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.56 a year to Peace News, 
we AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s 6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 
Block letters, please 


Address 


| 


the telephone number of 
Peece News and Housmens ts 


TERminus 4473 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. repiies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 


Coming events 

CND WEEKEND SCHOOL: ‘ The Economics of 
Staying Alive.” July 18-19, Manchester, 2s 6d. 
Accommodation found. Enquiries and papers: 
CND, 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


CITY OF LONDON Labour Party. Lunch time 
meetings. July 15: Mr Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, MP, ‘‘ The New Britain.’" August 13: Mr 
Ian Mikardo, MP, ‘‘ The Election Campaign.” 
All welcome. Adm 1s. Burns Rm, Royal Scot- 
tish Corporation Hall, Fetter Lane (Fleet St 
end), E.C.4, 1 p.m. 


Deaths 


ON JUNE 36, Gertrude Beavis aged 85 years, 
staunch and active PPU member for many 
years. Will be sadly missed by all north 
London peace workers. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 

SERIOUS workers for peace, see ad. Box 315 
accommodation vacant. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing Christ- 
mas cards, ‘‘spring’’ cleaning, despatch and 
general help. Fares and lunches paid. Monday- 
Friday, 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (to 9.30 p.m. Wed- 
nesdays). Write, phone (TER 4473) or call, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. 


27-YEAR-OLD design draughtsman - Baptist 


pacifist - desires to contact young pacifist lady 
for friendship/marriage if suitable. Box 316. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcome gifts of 


foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 
Publications 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans_ Bookshop, 5 Caledonian’ Road, 
London N.1l. at 12s yearly or its (post 3d) 
each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant 


ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY requires organiser 
for N.E. metropolitan suburbs and E. Anglia. 
For particulars apply, by post only, to General 
Secretary, British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection, 47 Whitehall, London S.W.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


LARGE LIGHT ROOM, single or double, £3 5s, 
Belsize Park. August and/or Sept. G. King, 
GUL 7849. 


NEW PEACE WORKERS’ HOUSE, near Regents 
Park. One large double bed-sitter, two singles 
communicating, and one single. Central heat- 
ing, bath, kitchen/diner, fridge. Box 315. 


For sale 


CND RUBBER STAMPS for endorsing mail etc. 
oe Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birming- 
am 32. 


STATIONERY FOR PERSONAL, group or office 
uses. Get all your supplies from Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers) 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


Wanted 


REFUGEE CLOTHING. All kinds desperately 
required. Easy despatch. We send cover and 
instructions. War on Want, London W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than Srst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street) 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, beek a classified ec 
displayed advertisemeat. 


10 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. Pinecroft, Folleigh Lane, 
Loge Ashton. Speaker L. F. Blacknell (FoR). 


Strengthen your argument by knowing 
the attitude of the Soviet Union to the 


problems of peace, disarmament, apartheid 


and imperialism - 


You'll find this and much more in 


SOVIET WEEKLY 


Iilustrated. 3d Thursdays from newsagents and bookshops, or 8s 


for six months, 15s for a year from 


SOVIET WEEKLY (PN), 3 ROSARY GARDENS, LONDON SW7 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 


6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 
Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE -one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


& Caledonian Read, London, N.! 


Please Insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


§ enclose P.O. value...........ccc0006 


I PRIA Enea teeny esccesacaassceewerars 


Weeceveccncsveececocasesocescegoccsecesseenee 


Dee 


LONDON W.1. 8 p.m. 11 North Audley St 
(Marble Arch tube). Basement flat. tudy 
group on Middle East. (Israelis and Egyptians 


especially welcomed.) London Committee of 100. 


10-12 July, Fri-Sun 


OXFORD. St. Hugh's College. Conference: 
‘' Factors in the Aetiology of War.’’ Speakers : 
Prof Norman Bentwich, Mrs Peggy Crane, 
Father Iflltud Evans, Prof A. Haddow, Mr 
Edmund Leach, Dr Norman Macdonald, Prof 
L. S. Penrose, Prof Martin Roth, Prof J. Trueta. 
Conference fee: £4. Details: Mrs Barbara 
Edwards, Downside, Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hants. MAPW. 


11 July, Saturday 


BECKENHAM, Kent. 7.30 p.m. Harvey Hall, 
Fairfield Road (off High St). Folk song evening, 
many singers. Adm 3s 6d. CND. 


IPSWICH. 3 p.m. 
mereau Rd. Rev H. 
council mtg and jubilee commemoration. 
discussion. FoR. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON £E.11. 3-5.30 p.m. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school on 
“ Disengagement.'’ Speaker Alan Shuttleworth. 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON N.W.3. 3-6 p.m. 43 Parkhill Road. 
‘Bring and buy’ sale, Adm 1s (inc. refresh- 


ments). CND. 


LONDON S8.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. Ali-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. Outside S. Africa House, Tra- 
falgar Square. Poster vigil, 3-7 p.m. London 
C’ttee of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
News selling. 


SUDBURY, Suffolk. All-day fast, street, Z 
and house-to-house collection in aid of OXFAM. 


Friends Mtg House, Fon- 
N. Horne ete on 
ea, 


Carfax. Peace 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junc. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


11-12 July, Sat-Sun 


EALING. Town Hall. West London CND Sum- 
mer Festival. Opening Sat 1.30 p.m. by well- 
known personality. Fair, stalls, competition, 
folk concert, day school (Sunday) on_non- 
violence and CND policy (speakers Ian Dixon 
and Dennis Gould). Full details from and offers 
of help to Ian Pearce (Iver 1633) or Ruth Craft 
(EAL 6520). 


12 July, Sunday 


LONDON E.11. 3-5.30 p.m. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre, The Green. Summer school on 
‘* NATO.” Speaker Terence Heelas. Discussion. 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON E.11.  6.30-9 p.m. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre, The Green. Exhibition of liter- 
ature and discussion of local group organisa- 
tion problems. Continuation of summer school. 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON W.5. 3-9 p.m. Questors Theatre, Mat- 
tock Lane, Ealing. Summer school on ‘'Direct 
Action.”” Speakers: Ian Dixon and Dennis 
Gould. Detaiis from London CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. TER 0284. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. In- 
formal mtg to welcome French members of the 
Anglo-French summer projects. Details Peter 
Moule, AMB 5988, C'ttee of 100. 


STAPLETON, nr. Pontefract. 3 pm. The 
Brotherhood Church. Strawberry garden party, 
in aid of Film Van, PPU. 


13 July, Monday 


LONDON N.3. 8 p.m. 3 Hendon Avenue. Rev 
Patrick Figgis speaks on his general election 


campaign in Barnet. FoR. 


6 Endsleigh Street. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 
100 working group 


London Committee of 
meeting. 


14 July, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. at 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


TYNEMOUTH. 8 p.m. 2 Tynemouth Terrace. 
een folk-song evening (records). Adm 
Ss. ; 


15 July, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. Nelson‘s Statue, Bull 
Ring. MLF protest, open-air mtg and march. 
Regional CND. 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Discussion on the general 
election and future plans. PPU. 


Arnold Wesker 


The need for 
calm 


As a writer damned with a tendency to 
didacticism, blessed with an urge to 
optimism and bedevilled by a gloomy 
knowledge of realities, I am conscious of 
this: that the re-creation of goodness in 
writing is the most difficult of human 
attributes to achieve; that a cry for 
peace on the stage can hardly be be- 
lieved; that enthusiasm in literature 
rarely commands attention, and despair 
can more easily be made to appear sig- 
nificant than hope. I don’t know why 
this is, I only know it to be the problem 
most occupying my creative work. 


As in art, so in living; which is why it 
is so difficult for movements such as the 
CND to sustain themselves for long 
periods. Only a vague sense of history 
tells me that, despite the unfair attrac- 
tions despondency holds, people and 
movements for the “good causes” can 
and have had their effect, and, providing 
we can eliminate the tendency to neu- 
rosis and the sound of nagging that 
somehow manages to accompany our 
complaints, we too will be listened to 
and effectual. 

We must just continue to exist calmly 
because calm is a need that spreads, it 
is infectious and reassuring. Few writers 
ever resolve the conflict between “dull” 
virtue and “exquisite” sin, but that this 
occupies them continuously is the re- 
assuring and enriching quality of great 
art. Perhaps this is the quality of Peace 
News - it continues to exist and is re- 
assuring. 


total since February i 


£663 


contributions this week £18 8 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


ral 


Michael Parkhouse 


Freedom ‘stall-in’ at San Diego bank 


San Diego has recently joined the ever- 
increasing number of American cities 
which has deployed its police force in the 
civil rights field. The justifiable indigna- 
tion of a significant section of local 
opinion at the social discrimination 
suffered by minority groups has crystal- 
lised into organised activity and pre- 
dictably led to the arrest of active par- 
ticipants. a | ‘ 

The issue in question involves discrimina- 
tion in hiring practised by Bank of 
America, an enterprise confined to Cali- 
fornia and reputedly the largest banking 
institution in the world. CORE (Con- 
gress of Racial Equality) maintains that 
less than 2% of the bank’s employees are 
of minority group status; of these, most 
are confined to the low echelons and 
many work in so-called “ghetto” areas. 
Bank of America denies the allegations, 
but on the other hand it has refused to 
negotiate with Californian CORE. As a 
result, Californian CORE has announced 
that until such time as the bank enters 
into an appropriate agreement with 
GORE and the FEPC (Fair Employment 
Policy Committee), demonstrations draw- 
ing attention to the issue will occur the 
length and breadth of California. 

CORE has kept its promise and for the 
last month protests have erupted outside 
many Bank of America branches. The 
first successful occasion in San Diego was 
on June 19, when 40 to 50 demonstrators 
assembled outside a Bank of America 
office and proceeded to picket and en- 
gage in “‘stall-in” tactics. 

The “stall-in” technique is very simple 
and extremely effective, consisting of 
conducting legitimate business in the 
slowest possible manner. On June 19, 
Bank of America were prepared with 
numerous photographers, tape-recorder 
operators and reporters. These unhappy 
men attempted to assemble a record of 
the occasion, not so much for historical 
reasons but rather to be used in evi- 
dence. 

A sample of the reporters’ work runs as 
follows (Harold Pinter couldn’t improve 
on this): 

4.57. Moved to another teller’s window 
where a heavy fellow with dark-rimmed 
glasses, round face, about 5ft llin or 
6ft. was standing, and recorded the fol- 
lowing comments: 

Oe aati “Are you sure there were 
Teller: “ You count it again. 
there are 50.” 

Demonstrator counting pennies left to 
right, scratching and pondering, just 
staring at coins. 

The Operations Officer, Fred Aldrich, 
comes up and asks “Is the money right?” 
The demonstrator replied ‘I don’t know. 
I get 49,” and started to count again. 
5.00. Recounts pennies and watches me 
taking notes, but says nothing. To the 
left of the teller counter he has five 
rolls of wrapped pennies. 

Operations Officer Aldrich says: “‘ Now 
what’s the problem?” 
Demonstrator replies: 
right.” 

Operations officer: ‘“ Count again.” 


I’m sure 


“It’s still not 
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Stall-in demonstrators arrested 
in San Diego (photo: Jon Lewis) 


Demonstrator counts again. 
Operations officer: “ You slipped the first 
one out separately.” 


5.02. Demonstrator counts again, two at 
atime. I count coin with him. Comes out 


to 50. 

Demonstrator: ‘“ You may be right.” 
Scoops money off counter into hand and 
drops back on to counter. 

5.03. Starts putting pennies in wrapper 
one at a time. 

5.04. Puts wrapped pennies on counter. 
Goes into pocket, removes about four 
one dollar bills, and asks for two rolls 
of nickels. Teller counts bills, says she 
has to get more nickels and asks “Would 
you like one roll?” 

Demonstrator: ‘No. I would like two 
rolls.” 

Teller: “I will have to get more” and 
leaves. 

5.05. Stands waiting for teller and 
watches me take notes. Teller returns 
with two rolls, counts customer’s money 
again. Demonstrator, picking up rolls: 
“It’s supposed to be $2.00, I hope it’s 
right.” Breaks open rolls and_ starts 
counting. 

Demonstrator: “Sorry Ma’am, this roll 
is a little short.” 

Teller: “Ill have to count it.” 
Demonstrator : “I would appreciate it.” 
5.09. Teller counts nickels. She says 
“There is $1.00 there” and sets on 
counter; ‘and here is another.” 


Teller then says: “ There are $4.00 right 


there.” Demonstrator scoops nickels off 
counter into hand and clumps them back 
on counter. 


Demonstrator: “Seems to be one over 
now,” and waits for teller to recount. 
Teller is trying to wait on customers 
alongside, who are reaching around the 
demonstrator. 

Teller: ‘When I counted it, it came 
out even.” 

Demonstrator : “I get $4.05.” 

5.12. Teller recounts nickels and puts in 
$1.00 stacks and says: “There, that’s $4.00 
even.” Demonstrator recounts into hand 
and dumps back on to counter. 

5.14. Demonstrator waits for teller. 
Fingers his money and watches fellow 
demonstrators. 

5.15. No change. 

5.17. Teller comes back, finishing wait- 
ing on customer. 

5.18. Demonstrator removes $5.00 from 
pocket, lays on counter and says nothing. 
Starts putting nickels in roll, and says: 
“ What kind of money is that?” 

5.20. Still at window. 

5.27. Now has a roll of dimes, still at 
counter. Is doing the same as with 
nickels. Moved to another window. 
Presumably when Bank of America had 
completed its records, officials gave the 
demonstrators three minutes’ notice of 
their intent to make a citizen’s arrest. 
After three minutes had elapsed, 


Negroes test new civil rights law 


On July 2 President Johnson signed into 
law the Civil Rights Act of 1964, barely 
five hours after the House of Representa- 
tives completed congressional action on 
the bill. The vote was 290 for the bill 
and 130 against. 


On July 3 President Johnson stated that 
the initial nationwide response to the 
Civil Rights Act was “wonderful and 
very hopeful,” The New York Times re- 
ported the next day. The President 
announced that Arthur H. Dean, a New 
York lawyer and former disarmament 
negotiator, would be appointed chairman 
of a National Citizens Committee for 
Community Relations to assist in secur- 
ing peaceful acceptance of the act. 

The law prohibits discrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations, publicly owned faci- 
lities, jobs and union membership and 
federally assisted programmes. It also 


gives the Attorney General new authority 
to speed school desegregation and Negro 
voting. 

At the Justice Department on July 3 
officials expressed satisfaction at reports 
coming in from cities in the Southern 


and border states on the extent of volun- 
tary compliance with the law during the 
first 24 hours. 


On July 3, Negroes tested out the new 
law in segregationist centres. In Kansas 
City a 13-year-old Negro boy was given 
a haircut by a hotel barber’s shop, where 
he had been refused the day before. 

In Jackson, Mississippi, representatives 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People unsuccess- 
fully attempted to test the new voter 
registration section of the rights law. 
The NAACP field secretary, Charles 
Evers, led a group of Negroes into the 
Hinds County courthouse in what he 
termed a test of the bill. Mr Evers was 
the only one who attempted to register, 
but he was told that he had to have cer- 
tification that he had taken part in the 
last two general! elections. 

In Texas, Negroes who tested the new 
civil rights law in four places were re- 
fused service. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, where whites 
and Negroes have battled, a white wait- 
ress serving in a cafeteria greeted two 


Negroes with the dignity that President 
Johnson asked to be shown to all races. 
In Albany, Georgia, another scene of 
bitter racial clashes in the past, more 
than 20 restaurants admitted Negroes 
for the first time. In contrast, a restaur- 
ant owner in Atlanta, Georgia, forced a 
Negro who had tried to enter his restaur- 
ant to leave at pistol point. 


On July 4, Senator Allen J. Ellender, a 
Louisiana Democrat who vigorously 
fought enactment of the rights act, coun- 
selled fellow Southerners against defiance 
of the new law, The New York Times 
reported on July 6. Any resistance, the 
Senator said, “ must be within the frame- 
work of the orderly process established 
by law.” 

The Senator said that some civil rights 
advocates had wrongfully resorted to 
civil disobedience in demonstrations to 
promote their cause. ‘‘ Now we have be- 
fore us a law with which many of us 
disagree, and will find hard to obey,” he 
said. “ But it is the law, and the doctrine 
of civil disobedience has no more cre- 
dence now than it did before.” 


police conducted four people to the 
police station, where they were charged 
with entering private property with the 
intent of obstructing business. One 
week later lawyers are still arguing 
whether the charge is valid, and I am 
reliably informed that it is most unlikely 
to be upheld. Later, although the bank 
declined to comment, Hal Brown, Presi- 
dent of San Diego CORE, said that in 
spite of the arrests, the demonstrations 
would continue. 

The following Friday, June 26, a similar 
demonstration was held at which ten 
people were arrested on charges relating 
to trespass and obstruction. In addition, 
restraining injunctions were served to 
National CORE, San Diego CORE, San 
Diego State College CORE, and thirty 
named individuals. 

Injunctions were also available for 100 
John and Jane Does, 50 John and Jane 
Roes and 50 John and Jane Poes. The 
latter is simply a device for offering the 
injunction to a person whose identity 
can be established at any convenient 
time in the future, and I was extremely 
surprised to see that the pickets were 
pressed to accept “John or Jane Doe” 
injunctions by officials of the Bank. To 
my knowledge no such injunction was 
accepted, but it is generally understood 
that the bevy of Bank of America photo- 
graphers present were there to record 
the participants for a more determined 
distribution of restraining injunctions 
next Friday. The restraining injunction, 
in this case a manoeuvre to intimidate 
and discourage the demonstrators, is an 
interesting document. Aside from sug- 
gesting that Bank of America exists 
entirely in the public interest and that 
demonstrations create a set of circum- 
stances which facilitate bank robbery, 
the document points out that the injury 
inflicted by such demonstrations is not 
measurable in money, nor fully com- 
pensable in damages. 

The latter is, of course, fully understood 
by CORE; it is often the only weapon 
with which the ugliness of racial dis- 
crimination may be confronted. Fortun- 
ately, this sad reality is obscured by the 
devotion of San Diego CORE to a princi- 
ple which must inevitably become part 
of existence, equality. If Bank of 
America do respond to pressure by 
ensuring a more egalitarian spectrum of 
employees, there is no doubt that other 
Californian firms will follow their ex- 
ample and some headway will be made 
in the immense task of creating a truly 
integrated society in America. Failure 
of the bank to acknowledge their re- 
sponsibility will have a correspondingly 
deleterious effect. That is why it is 
essential for CORE to succeed in this 
enterprise. 
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EDITORIALS 


Castro’s offer 
of peace 


“it wag our policies, not those of 
Castro, that first began to turn our 
former good neighbour against us.” - 
Senator John F. Kennedy, October 6, 
1960. 

While the flight of Juana Castro, Fidel’s 
sister, from Cuba to Mexico made colour- 
ful news last week (‘‘ Cuba is nailed to 
the cross of torment imposed by inter- 
national Communism,” she said on her 
arrival in Mexico City), less spectacular 
but far more important developments in 
US-Cuban relations have been taking 
place recently. 


The July 6 issue of The New York Times 
contained a report of an interview that 
the paper's correspondent in Havana, 
Richard Eder, had_ recently with 
Fidel Castro. According to Eder, Castro 
“ suggested that the time had come when 
an extensive discussion of issues between 
the two countries would be profitable.” 
Among the issues that he now seems 
prepared, or even anxious, to take up 
with the United States are: the ending 
of raids by anti-Castro Cubans; the re- 
establishment of trade relations with the 
US, though on the basis of equality; 
indemnification of US companies for 
property seized by the Cuban Govern- 
ment; the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. 


Castro also said that as “a contribution 
on our part to avoid incidents,” the 
Cuban guards around Guantanamo naval 
base would be pulled back to a distance 
of several hundred yards. 

He indicated that one result of normal- 
ising relations with the US would be 
the release of about 90% of the political 
prisoners. There were, he admitted, 
“something under 15,000” of these at 
present, which he called a “ great many.” 
He also promised that Cuba would with- 
hold material support from Latin 
American revolutionary movements if 
the United States and its allies would 
stop giving material support to sub- 
versive activity directed against Cuba. 
The reaction of the US Government to 
this move towards better relations has 
been completely negative. A State 
Department spokesman was quoted by 


The New York 

saying: 
“We have consistently maintained that 
there are two elements in the Cuban 
situation which are not negotiable - 
Castro’s ties of dependency with the 
Soviet Union which are tantamount 
to Soviet domination of their regime 
and the continuance of Castro’s pro- 
motion of subversion elsewhere in the 
hemisphere.” 


What does the State Department mean 
when it says that Cuba’s subversion in 
Latin America is not negotiable? Does 
it mean that the US is not even prepared 
to discuss Castro’s stated willingness to 
abandon subversion? Or does it mean 
that it considers Castro’s condition for 
abandoning subversion - that the US 
abandon its subversion of the Cuban 
revolution - an unreasonable one? 


In either case, it looks as though the 
charge that Castro is helping revolu- 
tionaries in other Latin American coun- 
tries is only a pretext for US hostility 
to his government. This view is given 
added weight by a report in The Times 
(July 7) that US officials “ acknowledged 
that there had been no known major in- 
stances of Cuban-backed subversion since 
last November.” 


The second excuse for US hostility to 
Castro - that Cuba is virtually dominated 
by the Soviet Union - was given great 
importance by Walt Rostow, chairman of 
the State Department Policy Planning 
Council, in a radio and television inter- 
view on June 21. Mr Rostow sought to 
justify the US trade boycott of Cuba on 
the one hand and its increasing trade 
with Eastern Europe on the other on 
the ground that, while Cuba was “ tied to 
an extra-continental power,” there was 
evidence that “the governments as well 
as the people in parts of Eastern Europe 
are anxious to make themselves increas- 
ingly independent of Moscow and to 
assume a place of greater independence 
on the world scene.” 
But greater independence of Moscow 
seems to be precisely the aim of the 
Cuban Government. In the June 23 issue 
of The New York Times Richard Eder 
wrote from Havana: 
“There is nothing new about Cuba’s 
interest in cementing both political 
and economic relations with Western 
Europe. For well over a year, diplo- 
mats here have believed that Premier 


Times (July 7) as 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


In a letter to the editor last week, 
Raymond Challinor wrote: 
“Nobody, I think, objects to the ad- 
vertising that appears in Peace News 
7 factual, informative, usually interest- 
ing.” 
On the whole, I agree with him. But I 
felt a prod of doubt about one recent 
advertisement, and this feeling was rein- 
forced this week. First of all there was 
a Radio Berlin International ad on June 
5, which said, “You and the German 
Democratic Republic have much in com- 
mon;” and this week Soviet Weekly says: 
“Strengthen your argument by knowing 
the attitude of the Soviet Union to 
the problems of peace, disarmament, 
apartheid and imperialism.” 
The uneasy feeling I get from these ads 
arises from the way in which they try to 
identify the Soviet and East German 
policies with the attitudes of our readers. 
In fact, although Peace News has a 
similar attitude to the USSR’s on some 
questions - like apartheid - we certainly 
differ on others, such as the possession 
of nuclear weapons. And it is definitely 
cheeky of RBI to say that we have much 
in common when Peace News is, aS we 
have now learnt, actually banned in East 
Germany. 
I would respect the efforts of these 
advertisers more if they remained simply 
factual, informative and interesting. 


Tomorrow (Saturday) BBC2 is starting 
its television “ Speakers’ Corner,” a new 


series in which “young supporters of 
causes not normally aired on television 
will be questioned about them by 
Malcolm Muggeridge.” The opening pro- 
gramme features members of Moral Re- 
Armament; later speakers will include 
Communists, anarchists, nuclear disarm- 
ers and Jesuit novices. 


I suppose this is an advance of a sort; 
but when will the BBC get bold enough 
to allow these causes to be aired ‘“‘norm- 
ally”? The proposed “Speakers’ Corner,” 
like the one at Marble Arch, marks off 
its contributors as cranks and outsiders. 
Half an hour a week for the potty people, 
and then back to sanity. I don’t think 
we should be all that grateful. 


A programme which looks like being 
more interesting is Wednesday’s “ En- 
quiry,” which is a film of Harlem, seen 
from the point of view of an unemployed 
Negro. In Harlem 94% of the popula- 
tion is Negro, and one man out of five 
is unemployed. The average family 
income is 30% below that of the white 
population. This is the kind of pro- 
gramme which television can do very 
well, and which, if done well, is very 


valuable. 
* m 


“. . should call competition by its 
shorter name of war if they wish to 
be honest, and you would be free to 
consider whether or no war stimulates 
progress otherwise than as a mad bull 
chasing you ., ." 


Castro was trying to move away from 
complete dependence on the Soviet 
Be using closer ties with Europe to 
0 so.” 
It is possible that the US reaction to 
Castro’s offer to negotiate is being dic- 
tated by President Johnson’s need not 
to appear “soft on Communism” just 
before a presidential election, and that 
he may adopt a more enlightened atti- 
tude after the election, if he wins. Un- 
fortunately there is good reason to 
believe otherwise. The swift recognition 
of the coup d’état in Brazil, coupled with 
the new State Department policy of 
sympathy towards right-wing dictator- 
ships, suggests that Johnson wants to 
take a tough, hostile line against left- 
wing revolutionary governments in Latin 
America. 
But until the presidential election is over, 
we cannot be certain. Castro has clearly 
put the responsibility for the next step 
on the United States. The US Govern- 
ment now has the power to promote 
Cuba’s economic development while 
increasing its national independence and 
the amount of personal liberty in the 
country. How it finally responds to 
Castro’s peace offer may give us our 
clearest indication yet as to whether its 
opposition to the Cuban revolution is 
really based on a dislike of Cuba’s inter- 
ference in other countries and_ its 
adherence to the Communist bloc, or on 
other, not generally admitted, reasons. 


The ombudsman 
is coming 


Harold Wilson’s proposals to give more 
power to individual Members of Parlia- 
ment and greater protection to the rights 
of the individual citizen have brought 
a refreshing breeze to the otherwise 
dreary electoral battlefield. The most 
important of Mr Wilson's proposals, 
which amount to firm election promises, 
are: 

1. To allow MPs more free votes in 
Parliament. 

2. The development of all-party commit- 
tees to draft non-controversial legislation 
and to conduct independent investiga- 
tions of governmental machinery as a 
check on injustice. 

3. The appointment of an ombudsman or 
“civil rights commissioner,” wholly 


Point of difference 


William Morris, who wrote that in 1888, 
also wrote The Dream of John Ball; so 
he is a welcome visitor to this column. 
Last week I took another look at his 
home in Oxfordshire, Kelmscott Manor, 
and I was sorry to find that we have 
not treasured this beautiful place as 
we should have done. 


Here on the walls are the chintzes he 
designed that still give the impression of 
growth and movement within a geometric 
structure; the wallpaper with the still 
subtle gradation of tone and colour; and 
here and there paintings by Rossetti of 
Jane Burden who Morris married in 
1859, and of his children Jane and 
Mary. 


This manor house, which was built 
nearly four centuries ago, needs our 
attention and care. The William Morris 
Society has more than once expressed 
willingness to launch a fund to pre- 
serve Kelmscott Manor. Fortunately the 
Society of Antiquaries, who now own 
the manor, will do the necessary repairs: 
this will save the building, but at the 
cost of restricting public access. 
Information about the William Morris 
Society can be obtained from its secre- 
tary, Mr R. C. H. Briggs, 260 Sandycombe 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 
” * * 

Overheard in a London restaurant: “ Of 
course, if Fred had been mayor of Dar 
es Salaam, it would never have hap- 
pened.” 


independent of the government, to in- 
vestigate allegations of injustice to 
individuals and defects in the govern 
mental machinery which tend to cause 
injustice. 


These proposals, as far as they go, are 
very welcome. The plan for parliamen- 
tary reform would have the effect of 
decentralising power within the parlia- 
mentary system to a certain extent, dIs- 
persing it from the Cabinet, where nearly 
all of it now lies, to the individual MPs 
who are themselves more directly 
responsible to ordinary people in thelr 
constituencies. 


Although Mr Wilson did not make clear 
in his speech at Stowmarket last Friday 
exactly what the powers of the ombuds- 
man would be (in particular it is not 
clear whether he will investigate com- 
plaints against the police) there is aa 
obvious need for such a system of inde- 
pendent investigation of alleged injustice 
by officials. For example, an ombudsman 
could examine complaints by people in 
prison who at the moment have no fair 
procedure available to them. 


If a Labour government is elected in 
October and these proposals are con- 
verted into legislation, then the Labour 
Party will have done a good deal to show 
up the falsity of Conservative claims 
that individual liberty is safer under 4 
Conservative than a Labour government. 
Labour’s record on civil liberty has, on 
the whole, been better than the Con- 
servatives’. It was the Labour Govern- 
ment which, for instance, passed the 
Crown Proceedings Act in 1947 giving 
individual citizens for the first time the 
right to sue the Government. 


But it is important that the limitations 
of the Labour Party proposals should 
also be recognised. The new freedom for 
MPs is to be limited to topics where no 
issue of principle or national policy is 
concerned. The power of the ombudsman 
will be confined to checking abuses in 
the present system - by, for example, 
preventing a government official from 
exercising power illegally or from exer- 
cising power he legally has in an unjust 
way - but he will not be able to make 
overall government policies more re- 
sponsive to the wishes of ordinary 
people; in other words make it more 
democratic. 

There are many factors that tend to 
make our parliamentary system un 
democratic at present. They include the 
fact that the ordinary elector has virtu- 
ally no say in who will be the candidates 
for Parliament - he only chooses between 
the candidates selected by the parties; 
that MPs anyway have little power 
within the parliamentary system - this 
lies with the Cabinet (Mr Wilson’s pro- 
posals will change this situation on 
miner issues); and that power to affect 
political issues lies to a large extent out- 
side Parliament - with, for example, the 
top industrialists - where it is subject to 
very little popular control. 

The Wilson proposals, although welcome 
in themselves, will only make a small 
impact on this situation. 


INQUIRIES 


from front page 


Ennals of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties considers that in view of the 
number of complaints there are likely 
to he. and the nature of the work that 
would have to be done, a system of 
triounals would be more satisfactory 
than loading all the work on to one 
ombudsman. It would be necessary in 
his view to have the power to subpoena 
witnesses. 

Whatever the details of the system 
might be, it is clear that there is a need 
for independent investigations. A demo- 
cratic society requires rigorous and 
effective controls over the exercise of 
power, and openness by those who have 
power about what they are doing. As 
long as the police are allowed to be, in 
certain important respects, a law unto 
themselves, one of the prerequisites of 
democracy will be lacking. 
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Stuart Mitchel REFLECTIONS FROM 
ALGIERS 


I had been here before as a teenage 
mechanic on a Fleet Air Arm squadron 
which came from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean in 1943, not long after one of our 
aircraft carriers, the Avenger, had blown 
up just off the coast. 


Violence then, and 
since. 

A friend died with that ship. His name 
was David Tee. I mention it because no 
man should be forgotten. “The unknown 


violence ever 


warrior” is a disgrace, thought up in our | = 


age of nameless carnage, and condemn- 
ing it. 

Nine out of that town of men survived 
the explosion and the sea. I met one 
later in the war. 


“I was just climbing a ladder after 
the first explosion when the whole ship 
fell apart. After the court of enquiry 
we sat writing letters.” 

“ Letters?” 


“ Yes, for three months, the nine of us, 
about seven letters each a day - to the 
relatives of the dead. Always the same 
letter, though we tried to vary it a 
bit: ‘I’m sorry, but I did not get the 
chance of seeing your husband. . . 
“Your son would have been in a differ- 
ent part of the ship, but there is little 
hope, I’m afraid...” 
Violence then, and, here in Algeria, vio- 
lence ever since. 
Or so it seems. Hurt so great, and the 
memory of it ousting everything else, 
so that I feel, as Michael Randle 
put it (Peace News, July 26, 1963), that 
to ask “about... agitation not involving 
violence, such as strikes” is to speak 
“completely out of turn.” 


Listen, for example, to a journalist on 
the daily Alger Républicain, now per- 
haps twenty-one years old: 
“The worst moment was when General 
Challe with his pacification plan sur- 
rounded the whole of the department 
of northern Constantine, and drove in- 
wards from all directions with 60,000 
men. We spent twelve days squat- 
ting in a crevasse beneath the ground 
with our guns between our knees like 
this” - he squats on his haunches - 
“twelve days, like this, twelve 
days.” 
Eleven days or thirteen days would be 
wrong, a nightmare quite different from 
the exact searin his brain. 
Or listen to Zehor Zrai, a Muslim woman, 
no older. . 
“‘T spent five years in prisons. Here 
at Barberous in Maison Carrée, then 
Toulon, Toulouse, Pan, Bordeaux, Pan 
again, and Rennes. I knew an Israeli 
girl called Denise Hraelski who used 
to get letters from London, from a 
girl called Anna. I'd like to hear from 
her now, but all I know is her first 
name, and that she worked in an anti- 
racist organisation in London.” 
Or look. That’s the road where several 
score charwomen were lined up and shot. 
Here’s a photograph of the burnt-out 
university library. In that ward are the 
children whose burns did not kill 
them. 
Where in all this and in what tone of 
voice, do you ask: “But did you try 
staging a sit-down in the vestibule of the 
prefecture?” 
For a month I do other things, go round 
bakeries managed by the workers, mend 
my motorbike, read. I read Mouloud 
Feraoun’s Journal 1962 and learn about 
the week-long general strike and the 
year-long student strike, and the 
eighteen-month boycott of tobacco and 


Stuart Mitchel served as an_ aircraft 
mechanic in the Royal Navy from 1941-8, 
worked in the Civil Service from 1948-55 
and taught, chiefly in further education 
colleges, from 1956-63. From 1949-53 he 
studied philosophy under C. E. M. Joad 
at Birkbeck College and got an honours 
degree. He is author of a novel, “Clerks 
in Lowly Orders,” published by Gollancz 
in 1958. He has taken an active part in 
the Committee of 100 and has been 
arrested four times. He spent the winter 
of 19634 in Algeria. 


FLN demonstration in Algiers 


the ten-year long boycott of alcohol. I 
read an article in the students’ Révolu- 
tion a l’Université which reflects the fear 
that violence may be renewed. Nowhere, 
by the way, do people seem more careful 
not to hurt each other than here in 
Algeria now. Even the Oran demon- 
strations of early January injured 
nobody. The article points out that 
though Frantz Fanon, the Martinique 
psychiatrist who practised here in Blida 
for some years, asserted that violence 
was inescapable under colonialism, he 
was also sure of its disappearance after 
independence. 


Fanon is widely read, so I turn to him 
to confirm that he is, or was - for he 
died recently - a eulogist of violence. 
Sure enough: 


“In metropolitan countries, pensions 
for honest service, love of wisdom and 
harmony, create round the exploited 
class an atmosphere of submission and 
inhibition which makes easy the task 
of the forces of order. But in the 
colony the line between classes is 
marked by police and soldiers . . . It 
is a world of statues, the statue of the 
general who made the conquest, the 
engineer who built the bridge .. . 
The native (lVindigéne) is a being 
apart .. . and apartheid is only a 
mode of the compartmentation of the 
colonial world .. . When Guy Mollet, 
the socialist, gave in to the ultra 
colons, and the FLN distributed a 
tract which said ‘Only with a knife to 
its throat will colonialism surrender’ 
that tract only expressed what all 
Algerians felt at the bottom of them- 
selves: colonialism isn't a thinking 
machine, it isn’t a body given to 
reasoning .. .” 


Here, it seemed to me, I had found my 
first bridge. Now I felt that theorists of 
both violence and non-violence could 
meet, if only to discuss whether Fanon 
should be distributed or banned in a 
country such as South Africa. 


My own researches, though, took me 
another way. To what extent, I won- 
dered, had Fanon brought on the armed 
uprising? The dates of his works 
answered this, L’An V de la Révolution 
Algérienne, 1959, and Les Damnés de la 


Terre, 1961. Unless, therefore, he was 
influential verbally before these publica- 
tions, he could not have urged forward 
the sabotage and Killings of November 
1954, officially recognised as the start of 
the revolution. 


And indeed, the memoirs of the sur- 
vivors of that day ten years ago confirm 
the conclusion that the armed struggle 
owed nothing to Fanon in particular or 
to literature in general. It is true that 
the Magazine L’Action in Tunis pub- 
lished stirring poems: 


A man naked, starving, alone, 
A man dead in a rubbish heap. 
Where, dear God, do we find the drum 
That beats recall to the rebels again? 


Written by Ait-Djafer, “The Arab,” and 
another by Philippe, “The Frenchman”: 


See the hunger 

See the fear 

See the hate 

A stare knocks at the window 
A child dies on the street. 
Enough. 

Break everything! 


But it was the deprivations, spiritual and 
physical, rather than the poet’s expression 
of them, which caused the Muslim of the 
1950s to sell furniture to buy a gun. 
One writes, in a series of memoirs of 
1954 which have appeared recently in 
the weekly Révolution Africaine: 


“In my part of the town - the Belcourt 
suburb of Algiers - the Messaliste and 
Centraliste groups spent most of their 
time talking and quarrelling about 
‘revolution.’ We - the young people - 
were tired of that manner of politics. 
We believed that direct violent action 
alone could put an end to the French 
colonial system.” 


His group on “J Day” exploded a bomb 
in the Mory petrol dump. Another who 
wrote in this series talks of disillusion- 
ment with the elections of 46 and °47; 
of taking to the maquis in 49; and of 
working clandestinely with two dozen 
others in the region of Grande Kabylie - 
teaching and making contacts with 
fellahs and intellectuals - until '54 saw 
them preparing powder from rose-laurel 
roots. <A third preserves in his memoir 
the glamour of swearing on the Koran, 


the first FLN and ALN tracts sewn into 
their chief’s jacket, and the passwords, 
“Khaled” and “Okba”, spoken at the 
last meeting in the forest before the 
attack on Khenchela gendarmerie bar- 
racks fifty miles south of Constantine. 


In short, as Mourad Bourboune, young 
novelist and now Minister of Culture, ex- 
presses it, “The Algerian revolution 
didn’t have avant-garde intelligentsia.” 
It was an illiterate revolution, close to 
outbreak wherever an Arab_ spoke 
French or found himself refused work 
on the conquered earth. Paper was not 
needed. Mouths were enough. 


“We were to resnct women, children 
and civilians on J Day.” One writer 
goes on, “Our action must be not 
desperate; we must be aware of what 
we do. We had unshakeable faith 
that we would win. And for us it was 
important that we had been trained 
by Algerians, our brothers. ‘Either 
we win at once and that will be 
independence’ they said to us, ‘or 
we'll get independence, but after a 
conflict lasting ten years and with half 
a million dead. It will be a war of 
attrition. ... There was no fanaticism 
in our group... It was with dismay 
that we had to use a policy of scorched 
earth and demolish schools - so diffi- 
cult to rebuild today. But we had to. 
It was part of the armed action. 
Because for us, from the first, inde- 
pendence both total and unconditional 
was essential.” 


“Either we win at once...or...” 

It was, unhappily, the deadlier alterna- 
tive which confirmed for the sole sur- 
vivor the rightness of that group’s de- 
cision. 

But the alternative is significant. Did 
they truly picture an immediate victory? 
They foresaw the next day’s interroga- 
tion and torture of their wives, and their 
own deaths as martyrs one by one - we 
can imagine that, but can we also believe 
that they pictured the French looking 
at their dead gendarmes and _ straight 
away abdicating power so that the 
majority might dictate? 


continued on page 8 
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P. J. Greenaway 


THE NEW 


‘Two main characters and a minor’ 
-scene from ‘The Silence’ 


AUSTERITY IN 
THE CINEMA 


There is a streak of new austerity in 
contemporary cinema. It is not a finan- 
cial or an economic move to cut cost, nor 
particularly a universal swing to abstract 
expression or even particularly a rigor- 
ous propaganda for an aesthetic consid- 
eration for form. It has affected a num- 
ber of varied directors, seemingly within 
the same period, as though all were inde- 
pendently catching on to something in 
the air and separately discovering for 
themselves an attitude that each has 
moulded his own material into. 

The resulting films, many of them - per- 
haps understandably - French, have a 
tendency to consider ideas and situations 
which are digested almost clinically and 
always economically, and set down often 
very much as so many photographic 
equivalents of recorded, graphed, and 
charted case-histories. 

It appears to be a tendency that hits 
some creative talents hard, beyond the 
level of the personal, austere or sombre 
temperament of an individual. Although 
by no means a rule that is followed by 
every minor talent, it often surprisingly 
influences scenes and ideas in films 
which otherwise are generally not aus- 
tere. It has, I feel, found considerable 
response in people who might not in so 
many words identify their enjoyment 
with any particular realisation of cinema 
so austerely made. The austerity itself 
has created a richness that often makes 
a high demand on its audience, by what 
it synthesises, sublimates and adroitly 
leaves out; it always includes films that 
have been appreciated more thoroughly 
under other critica] consideration. 

It seems to indicate a tendency towards 
an undecorated, uncluttered and clipped 
approach to cinema. It often involves 
directors like Godard and Resnais in a 
concise concentration of form. It has 
Bresson as a major link with the past 
and it is a tendency that can best be 
explained by a series of negatives; it is 
un-baroque, un-rococo, un-surrealist, un- 
Jules et Jim. It can have qualities of 
sobriety like Melville’s Leon Morin, 
Priest; a clinical quality like Godard’'s 
Vivre Sa Vie; asperity like Bergman’s 
Winter Light and grandeur like Resnais’ 
Marienbad. It is allied in my mind to 
the severer forms of painting from 
Cézanne onwards. It is seldom whimsical, 
yet can be about apparent triviality - 
maybe in this context Godard is justified 
in taking such a man as Paul Klee as 
a symbo!] of self-advertisement or self- 
identification. In Le Petit Soldat for 
Aimez-vous Klee? let’s put Aimez-vous 
Godard? 

The new austerity nonetheless does not 
necessarily lack emotion or sympathy, 
and never denies a film of its own accord 
its power, beauty or profundity. It is a 
trend in serious film. 

Visually, the photography is simple. It 


may well include consciousness of the 
camera but there are no set-pieces in the 
grand style, no sweeping panoramas, no 
great amount of “establishing,” no at- 
mospheric effects for their own sake, sel- 
dom a crowd scene and rarely an action 
that concerns more than three persons. 
Unless it is considered absolutely neces- 
sary, there is no waste while people 
swing through doors, climb stairs or 
walk the whole length of a street - little 
sympathy for theories like the one that 
says that as long as it takes to boil the 
coffee, so shall it take on the screen. 
The present showing of Les Enfants du 
Paradis (Academy, London) is an oppor- 
tunity to see what this new austerity is 
not. It is an “ un-Nature ” tendency; that 
is to say, events happen largely in the 
city, not the country. It is definitely un- 
romantic, unsentimental even when ex- 
pressing romance, nostalgia and memory, 
if such a seeming paradox is possible. 
The rigours of Muriel, for example, suc- 
ceed in considering memory without 
sentiment by cleverly examining various 
aspects of the nostalgia of an attempt 
partly to reinstate a lost love. Ernest’s 
song “Déja” is a hymn to sentimentality, 
expertly engineered in the action of the 
fim as a fine ironic comment. The 
ménage & trois, eternal triangle, Huis 
Clos-defined situations, owe not a little 
to contemporary theatre, and indeed 
there is a tendency to refer quite regu- 
larly to other art forms; aurally, like 
Bach in The Silence and visually, like 
the statues of Marienbad, and aurally 
and visually together like the play in 
Through a Glass Darkly and “ Rosmer” 
with its references to Rosmersholm in 
Marienbad. This is apart from Godard 
with his horde of Klees, Rembrandts, 
Palestrinas, Haydns, Dumas, Poes and 
Mao Tse-tungs. 

But there is a curious split running down 
the centre which tends to divide this 
new austerity into two camps, and in 
miniature parallels a large chunk of 
cinema consideration. The division is 
into films where on the one hand the 
vision is subjective, the images being 
consciously imposed from outside, and 
on the other hand where the vision tends 
to be more objective, where the ideas, 
both in script and visuals, are self- 
perpetuating, naturally spontaneous, 
arising out of, and not imposed on from 
outside, the subject. 

This is the same argument as the one 
meted out in a different analytical con- 
text to Wadja's Generation and Ashes 
and Diamonds; it is interesting in all 
cinema. Here, its implications can be 
shown in two quite recent films - Chris 
Marker’s La Jetée and Godard's Rogopag 
item. Two short films, you notice, the 
first lasting approximately thirty minutes 
and the second barely that. Both are 
about situations of enormous implication, 


post-bomb and pre-bomb respectively, 
though, to be more correct about 
Godard’s film, its action oc¢urs whilst 
bomb-tests are taking place. Both films 
are treated tersely with extreme aus- 
terity, extreme concentration and told 
in the simplest, direct, but most sophisti- 
cated, forms of new cinema. 


Godard has bare walls and two figures, 
economical dialogue, restricted sound 
effects and despite one of two conces- 
sions to swagger 4 la Bond with bikini- 
daggers which are a_ tongue-in-cheek 
distraction, there is an acute concentra- 
tion on a situation involving the uncer- 
tainty following the news of bomb explo- 
sions in the atmosphere. A great many 
of the reactions and apprehensions that 
are likely to arise in such a situation are 
considered, and organised so that they 
unravel almost haphazardly, creating a 
feeling of the present tense where the 
immediate future in terms of everyday 
events is as unpredictable as it is in life. 
The actors and the director, with the 
audience, are never sure what is com- 
ine We meet the obstacles with 
them. 


Marker uses a series of grim stills to 
tell a time-machine story of a guinea-pig 
experiment to project a bomb survivor 
backwards into time to tie up a past 
relationship with a girl. Godard has a 
sound-track that works, then doesn’t, 
halts and starts above a traffic crowd, 
repeating the physical sensation of a 
man stopping up his ears and then 
listening, stopping and listening, and he 
uses a most economical dialogue between 
two people whose aural communication 
is pretty slight anyway. 

Marker’s economy is imposed very 
largely by the limits of stills taken, as 
it were, at least in the first half, as a 
war record complete with doubtful focus, 
often very grainy and very dark - evi- 
dence salvaged from a third-world-war- 
bunker dossier. The theme develops 
around one man, his physical and mental 
struggle to return to a love-tryst. One 
feels there has been a selection of photo- 
graphs to reveal only half the truth. This 
may be desirable - the film has the 
studied quality of a political document - 
but the images given us have been im- 
posed to strike a very subjective attitude. 
The implications of a museum of stuffed 
birds, for example, with all the symbol- 
ism of frozen flight, life exhibited, life 
in glass cages, are surely evidence of a 
consciously exterior selection. 

Godard's short from Rogopag has, on the 
other hand, an austerity which tends to 
rise from itself - an austerity arising 
from the implications of the film’s sub- 
ject itself, from the attitude of the 
characters themselves. Marker’s detach- 
ment is assured by the subjective atti- 
tude he has chosen to tell his story in, 
by showing the essentials of his action in 


a series of pictures whose visual stimu- 
lus is deliberately less powerful than 
that of the moving film - a fact em- 
phasised by the one moving shot he does 
in fact use. 


A further example of this division of 
approach is again suggested in a com- 
parison of two more “austere” films, 
Resnais’ Marienbad and Bergman’s The 
Silence. Both films surely have many 
parallels. They both have the hotel as 
the centre of events; in each, a large, 
empty building lacking human details, 
made up of cold areas, a place largely of 
objects, chandeliers, long patterned car- 
pets, paintings and empty chairs. The 
characters in both films are involved in 
a triangle entanglement; in Marienbad 
two main characters and one subsidiary, 
in The Silence two main characters and 
a minor. The third party in both films 
plays an important, but not fully com- 
prehensible, part, not fully comprehensi- 
ble to the other figures in the drama or 
to us. The Marienbad figure is an elu- 
sive but powerful adversary of an un- 
known quantity; the child in The Silence 
is a figure of confused allegiances and 
sympathies. There is a tendency to 
contrast their roles ultimately as being 
at opposite extremes - the Marienbad 
figure the element of destruction; the 
child the only object the two women can 
hold any real connection through. 

Both films parallel one another in their 
inability to make, in the context of the 
action, their characters communicate suc- 
cessfully, if in fact at all. Marienbad has 
those torpid conversations breaking into 
silence and endlessly trying a point and 
gaining no ground, only to gain ground 
then lose it again, like the banalities of 
progress in a trench war. In the Berg- 
man, again silence scarcely interrupted 
by speech, and then broken by violent 
noises like the sound of aircraft, of tanks 
in the middle of the night, of road drills 
or, at the other extreme, by minute sig- 
nificant noises like the munch of the valet 
eating lettuce or the tinkling of the 
bracelet as the barman plays with it in 
the bedroom. 

Bergman’s silence is enclosed to the 
three characters; there is the uselessness 
of speech when it meets the language 
barrier and the prejudiced lack of sym- 
pathy that makes the characters’ native 
Swedish ineffectual, emphasised again a 
stage further by Esther’s inability to 
pass through conversation to the child’s 
understanding, just occasionally reach- 
ing him on an intuitive level. In the 
café, the sister, out of habit, buys a 
newspaper, she rapidly scans through 
it uncomprehendingly, finding nothing 
recognisable until, in an entertainment 
advertisement, there are the words 
Johan Sebastian Bach, a reference later 
picked up and used in common between 
Esther and the valet, a reference that 
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The kindness of Nazism 


Paintings from Terezin, presented by the 
Lidice Shall Live Committee, Ben Uri 
art gallery, 21 Dean Street, London 
Mee until July 24, Mon-Fri 10-5, Sun 


That bit of filth in dirty walls, 

And all around barbed wire, 

And thirty-thousand souls who sleep 
Who once will wake 

And once will see 

Their own blood spilled. 

(From a child's poem on Terezin.) 


A street, some shops, a couple gazing 
love at one another, this is what the 
International Inspection Committe saw 
when they visited Terezin in 1944. It 


is reported in a. drawing by Bedrich 
Fritta, an inmate of the prison camp. 
But he describes the pleasant subject of 
his drawing as a “ make-believe.” There 
was another Terezin the world was not 
allowed to see. 


As the catalogue to this exhibition 

tells us: 
«| . overcrowding was intense, sani- 
tation was indescribable. There was 
often no water or soap. The scanty 
bread ration was frequently not avail- 
able. In the depth of winter there 
was no heating. One in four of the 
inmates died of hunger, dysentery, or 
typhus.” 


Yet when the SS took over the town of 
Terezin in 1942, they intended to create 
a prison camp with a difference - one 
that would show the world the extent of 
Nazi kindness. In fact, the camp was 
used as a transit point for 200,000 Jewish 
men, women and children on the road 
to death at Auschwitz. The extent of 
Nazi kindness was severely limited. 


Many of the works in this exhibition are 
straight pictorial reports on conditions 
in Terezin under the Nazis. As such 
they are a horrifying record of tyranny 
we must never forget. The Nazis them- 
selves described drawings such as “ The 
Blind,” “The Demented,” ‘“ Mortuary ” 
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and “Dying,” as “gruesome propaganda. 
But ftiece be another aspect to this exhl- 
bition which makes it more than a 
catalogue of horrors. This is the fact 
that, in the conditions of Terezin, men 
were still able to create art. For this 
exhibition is undoubtedly one of art, 
whatever the grimness of its social s1g- 
nificance. 

Bedrich Fritta’s drawing, “ Arrest,” has 
about it the intensity of a scene from 
Kafka. A shaft of dark shadow falls 
across the victim as he is pushed into a 
tunnel-shaped opening. In the sunlight, 
three small groups of people are huddied 
together, talking. Large openings in the 
wall stare out on the scene, like giant 
eyes. And unexplained, ahead of the 
victim, a man rides on a bicycle. The 
balance of the work is perfect. Each 
item of shade and form contributes to- 
wards a tension that dwarfs the victim. 
And he is left anonymous, the smallest 
figure in the drawing. He could be any- 
one. The reality of the arrest contrasts 
sharply with the artistry of Fritta’s pre- 
sentation of it. The work appears at 
once sad and brave, 


A similar contrast can be seen tn Karel 
Fleischmann’s drawing, “Dying.” Here 
again the scene reported is one of human 
suffering, but the artist has managed to 
extract a “terrible beauty” from it. 
Fleischmann had certainly a fine graphic 
sense that, given the luxuries of time 
and freedom, he might have developed. 
His portrayal of death in wartime is 
eerily close to some of Henry Moore’s 
studies, which he could not have 
seen. 


The other two artists, Otto Ungar and 
Petr Kien, I did not find so compelling. 
Nevertheless, the tortured faces in 
Ungar’s “Queue Waiting for Issue of 
Lunch” remain vivid in my memory, 
and Kien’s studies of prisoners prepar- 
ing for a production of a variety show 
are a testimony to the resilience of the 
human spirit when subjected to appal- 
ling conditions. 


There is, however, a degree of human 
suffering which precludes art. Fleisch- 
mann, Kien and Fritta were all trans- 
ferred to Auschwitz where they died, or, 
to be more precise, were murdered. 
Ungar, whose right hand was crushed by 
the SS in an attempt to put an end to 
his artistic work, survived both Ausch- 
witz and Buchenwald, but died shortly 
after liberation. 


‘Arrest’ by Bedrich Fritta 


CINEMA 


continued 


ieaves them a little surprised at the sud- 
den exchange of intelligence. 


Accepting the medium of cinema, whose 
images, according to the very nature and 
structure of the art, are 95% contrived, 
it is still very possible to see how in the 
subjective film, of which Marienbad is 
here an example, the approach is dis- 
tinctly more contrived and more imposed 
upon than a film that represents the 
opposing attitude, apparent in a work 
like The Silence. In Resnais’ film there 
is a conscious commitment of the camera 
which exploits situations, and there is 
an organisation of scenes which, al- 
though not arbitrary, we feel is not 
chronological. To suggest the absurd, 
when Delphine Seyrig is over-exposed it 
is not her doing, but very much imposed 
from outside; it is not a self-perpetuating 
image. There are, of course, many such 
examples in the film. They create images 
of great dramatic force. By contrast, 


The Silence is full of visual ideas that 
are allowed to rise of their own accord. 
The valet quietly slipping through the 
door laden with blankets and mattresses, 
the child apeing his shadow on the stair- 
case wall and taking exaggerated strides 
to keep to the patterns on the carpet, 
are all images that follow logically from 
the action that precedes them, and they 
are all images of considerable power, 
evocative of ideas that underline certain 
of the themes of the film. 


There is very little criticism or apprecia- 
tion of Bresson in English; his earlier 
films are rarely shown in this country. 
But in the occasional appearances of his 
last four works, A Man Escaped, The 
Diary of a Country Priest, Pickpocket 
and The Trial of Saint Joan, it can be 
seen that in terms of the economical, 
telling image, shredded of irrelevance, 
not one of the above directors finds it 
necessary or necessarily desirable to 
approach his sobriety. Visually there 
are similarities. Vivre Sa Vie quite often 
has a concentration on figures or parts of 
figures, the continual close-up and the 
close consideration of movement that 


recalls the café scenes of Pickpocket. 
What then is the significance of this 
attitude towards cinematic ideas being 
expressed in such a fashion? Why a 
tendency, and these are not rules but 
tendencies, why a tendency to concen- 
trate so much attention on objects or to 
indulge in a treatment of people very 
much as though they were objects? 
Why the tendency for austere images in 
these films? Although it would be in 
correct to take Antonioni as a water- 
tight example, he makes constant visual 
references to the bleakness of the object 
world - its buildings and its machinery. 
Maybe one could include the simple 
fable forms of Bergman’s Virgin Spring, 
and most of the praise for Donner's 
Caretaker has been for its compactness 
and bleak, undecorated nature - its con- 
sciously limited definition. 


There is in all these films a very close 
reliance on the impact of the visual 
image which sounds and dialogue do not 
annotate or underline. Maybe one pur- 
pose is to develop explanatory vision as 
keen as that of a silent film - the silent 
Dreyer and the sound Bresson both con- 


sider Saint Joan in often very compar- 
able fashion. There is the influence 
of a very alive theatre whose austerity 
and formal concern are now common- 
place. Maybe, just as Eisenstein’s mon- 
tage theories were pushed into being by 
the small amounts of stock he worked 
with - a condition imposed by the lack of 
film he could lay his hands on at that 
time - so through the relevant material 
considerations today, after the decline of 
Hollywood and because of general cost 
considerations - directors have evolved 
this austerity accordingly. 


I do not for one minute believe this is 
necessarily half the truth. I believe it 
has more aesthetic necessity and an im- 
plication which derives from more pro- 
found reasons. There have been austere 
themes and tendencies in painting since 
1959, in the theatre since 1956, and in 
music for considerably longer, that tie 
up strongly with ideas that are now 
being presented in the cinema. 


P. J. Greenaway is a young painter who 
has exhibited at the Young Contem- 
poraries. He is at present working for 
the British Film Institute. 
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Jane Moonman 


Palestine, Palestine 


Jane Moonman, who is secretary of 
Stepney CND, visited Israel with 
her husband last summer. She 
comments on the analysis of Israel’s 
problems made by I. F. Stone 
(Peace News, June 19) on the basis 
of her own experience there. 


There is little in I. F. Stone’s description 
of modern Israel with which anybody 
who loves that country with his eyes 
open would wish to quarrel. He identi- 
fies exactly those problems that the 
Israelis themselves are so ready to dis- 
cuss with any visitor whose interest in 
Israel takes them beyond the luxury of 
the Accadia Hotel, Herzlia. 


There is ample evidence in the country 
of all the problems I. F. Stone discusses 
- the too-quick and uneven affluence, the 
difficult position occupied by the Arabs, 
the larger Arab question and the intoler- 
ance of the Ashkenazi towards the Sep- 
hardim." I found this last the most 
disturbing aspect of Israeli life - even 
more so than the problem of security. 

In the first place, we had been shocked 
by the attitude of our fellow-passengers 
(we were almost all Jewish) towards a 
group of Algerian Jewish refugees who 
boarded our boat at Naples. In the 
relative affluence and security of our 
British environment, we had _ never 
before witnessed such degradation and 
suffering as these refugees presented to 
us; they crawled on board on al) fours. 
They were blind, crippled, lousy, disease- 
ridden, filthy. But they were Jews who 
had hope. They kissed the deck of the 
boat and cried to see the Israeli flag with 
the Star of David. In all the gabble of 
Arabic one could make out the word 
“ Palestine,” ‘ Palestine,” over and over 
again. They did not know what to expect 
when they got there but they knew they 
would be “safe,” no longer persecuted, 
and “at home.” For would they not all 
be Jews in Palestine? 


They stayed below decks for the first 
few days, being disinfected etc, but 
eventually they came up to stare at the 
people in swim suits playing table tennis 
and the old men who read the Torah 
sitting cross-legged on the deck. The 
Israelis on board ignored them and were 
even amused at our compassion. Boat- 


*Ashkenazi: Jews of European origin. 
Sephardim: Jews of Oriental origin. 


loads of refugees like these arrive in 
Haifa several times a week, and in any 
case many ex-European Israelis have 
suffered worse tortures than any Sep- 
hardi from North Africa. We were told 
that the old people were just so much 
more weight to be added to the economic 
burden of Israel, but that the whole busi- 
ness was worthwhile because of the 
many children they brought with them. 
These are Israel’s hope; the workers and 
defenders of the future. 


This practical and dispassionate attitude 
to the condition in which the Oriental 
Jews arrive in Israel we found prefer- 
able to the racist intolerance of many of 
the Americans and British with whom 
we were travelling and of others of 
European (Ashkenazi) origin in Israel. 
The situation was easy to observe on the 
ship because all the passengers were 
compelled to accept one another’s com- 
pany to some extent. It was heartbreak- 
ing to see European Jewish children 
being snatched away by righteous parents 
when they got too near the Algerian 
Jewish children and to hear the screams 
of protest in the dining room that refu- 
gees should be allowed to travel on the 
same boat as people who had paid for a 
luxury voyage. (Many of the non-Israelis 
were already infuriated at the Israelis’ 
lack of respect for class boundaries on 
the boat.) 

When a small Algerian child, who had 
never seen such sights in his life, could 
no longer resist the swimming pool and 
threw himself in fully clothed, there was 
such a wailing of mothers pulling their 
own kids clear from possible infection 
that the poor little boy nearly drowned. 
All this was the more distressing because 
it was clear that the Algerians had ex- 
pected their fellow Jews to treat them 
rather more warmly than the Arabs had 
done. So I suppose they had their first 
intimation that perhaps “ Palestine” 
would not be heaven after all. 

Of course it is not. We were told by 
the warden of a large centre for Euro- 
pean professional immigrants that one 
of her main worries was how to keep 
European girls away from Oriental boys, 
and by a chemist from Johannesburg 
that he was having labour troubles with 
the “black” Jews. As I. F. Stone says, 
if Jews, after what they have suffered, 
can speak and behave like racists, it 
makes one despair of ever achieving 
equality, fraternity and peace. 

But I have been describing individuals, 


individual Jews, some Israeli and some 
not. Things are more hopeful when it 
comes to the Israeli Government and 
official attitudes. It would be unfair to 
give the impression that there is any 
other than personal discrimination against 
Sephardim. Certainly the Government 
spends a great deal on rehabilitating its 
Oriental immigrants and many hundreds 
of people devote their lives to helping 
them to settle and to the ultimate crea- 
tion of a homogeneous Israeli nation 
and culture. 


One such person we met was a man who 
was in charge of a holiday camp for 
immigrant children below a certain edu- 
cational level. The children stay at the 
camp for a number of weeks and they 
are really allowed to have a holiday, 
probably the first they have ever had. 
Activities are arranged, but if a child 
prefers to sleep or to do nothing at all, 
he is not compelled to participate. Usu- 
ally, however, the children do decide to 
take part in the communal life of the 
camp and whilst we were there we were 
shown the results of some of their en- 
deayours which were being exhibited in 
a display which is organised at the end 
of each camp. Some of the artwork and 
handicrafts showed astonishing talent. 
We noted, in particular, some paintings 
in heavy, dark colours of tiny people 
and great, brooding trees and fences. We 
were told that they were the work of 
a ten-year-old Moroccan boy who had 
spent all his life in prison. 


When the immigrants arrive at Haifa 
they are taken to reception centres after 
which they receive medical treatment 
(the first essential in a great many 
cases), instruction in Hebrew, they are 
found homes and work and the children 
are educated and perhaps sent to holiday 
camps, It is rather unfair of I. F. Stone 
to quote statistics showing that although 
the Oriental Jews make up half the popu- 
lation, their children form only 15% of 
those in secondary schools and 5% of 
those in university. It must be remem- 
bered that the big influx of Sephardi 
immigrants has come in the past few 
years and that the great majority of 
those of school and university age are 
not educated even to primary level. Cer- 
tainly it is impossible to compare these 
children and young people with their 
European counterparts. It is part of 
Israel's task to make them comparable 
but it will be some years before such 


ALGERIA 


from page 5 


But if this mild alternative was absurd, 
or Utopian as Marxists would say, or 
psychologically impossible as Fanon 
afterwards tried to prove, are we now 
to assert that those extremists were 
fools, or insincere, or that the survivor 
remembers inaccurately? 


Hardly. The answer, it seemed to me, 
as I sat in the January sun on the ter- 
race of the unbombed Bibliothéque 
Nationale, with the stillness of peace on 
the boulevards and in the Casbah below, 
lay in the survivor's unmindful abridge- 
ment of the list of consequences they 
had pictured. For, to begin with, there 
is the evidence of preparing “J Day.” 
Apart from the military consideration of 
surprising unreinforced posts, the simul- 
taneity of the raids presupposes that 
they were pictured as causing a sensa- 
tion and teaching a _ lesson. All 
Algerians, in France as well as at home, 
would wake up to newspapers full of the 
raids, and the chiefly French authority 
would know itself confronted with men 
Hie must either execute or give 
n to. 


There is also the evidence of impatience 
with the “moderates,” and of the 
glamour of war: passwords, “J Day,” the 
oath, being clandestine. Among the re- 


sults pictured was therefore the satisfac- 
tion of the desire to take action. War - 


the action they chose - would have a 
directness of struggle which peace did 
not, a new dimension in which dreams 
were fulfilled. 

Was there another parallel with British 
experience here, I wondered. Do our 
non-violent extremists think or feel very 
different when they decide on direct 
action? 

Murder is sensational. One murder is 
news enough for a city, several murders 
for a land, an assassination for a 
world. 


The great September, 1961 sit-down was 


sensational. The news flash of it hit a 
pep skulls. Likewise the RSG head- 
ines. 


Extremists of both sorts had an eye for 
the national news desk. And headlines 
might bring success - the short way. 


Extremists value the effect of sensation 
highly. Violent extremists foresaw a 
united national awareness - French and 
Muslim - that a Muslim dictatorship was 
ineviatble, and that it might as well 
come sooner than later. Non-violent 
extremists pictured a wildfire fear of 
war and a Cabinet interceding to pre- 
serve world peace. 

“News refresheth the spirit of life,” was 
a saying of sixteenth century England, 
Todays extremists agree on the continu- 
ing need for such refreshment. They 
provide exhibitions to satisfy it. 

“You are absurd,” somebody argues, 
‘to lump all extremists together. Ben 
Bella is not Gandhi. Taking care that 
not an arm, not a finger, is broken, 
makes a world of difference.” 


To this I reply, true, but it is more in 
the details of social consequence - the 
policeman being fired at or just smiled 
at - that the two differ. They are alike 
beforehand in their feeling of im- 
patience, and of glamour in the novelty 
of directness to come. The CND must 
be supplemented by the Committee of 
100, the FLN - unarmed - by the ALN - 
the army. There will be briefings, tac- 
tics, surprises, penetrations, perhaps 
martyrs. They are alike, too, in their 
picture of what authority will afterwards 
do. Dad may even be won over right 
away. 


Lastly the equivalence can be defended 
in terms of James’s moral equivalent of 
war. We hope to find - I think we have 
found - the moral equivalent of murder. 
The great sit-down was our J Day. Sit- 
downs became stale news? Yes, but so 
did murder in Algeria. We did not 
achieve our aim as they achieved their 
independence? Who can say? It is a 
misfortune that though world-wide death 
would confirm our failure, nothing at all 
can confirm our success. 


The sum of my scrappy thoughts so far 
here in Algeria, then, is this. The war 
has thrown up a prophet, Frantz Fanon, 
who claims Sharpevilles inevitable under 
colonialism. But since direct action, 
despite the differences in its practice, 
seems to retain some likenesses, then it 
is perhaps possible that the directness 
of a struggle rather than its violence 
makes the minority abdicate. If so we 
must prove it. Otherwise apartheid will 
persist or bloodshed win. 


statistics as those quoted can have any 
meaning. 


It is true that there is evidence of osten- 
tatious wealth alongside what is, to 
Western eyes, extreme poverty. On the 
other hand, the numbers of the wealthy 
are very small and the numbers of the 
poor are very small indeed compared with 
other Middle Eastern countries. Nobody 
we met seemed to have much money to 
spare and their material possessions had 
come after years of saving and work. 
Class-wealth barriers were much less 
pervasive than one is used to in Europe. 
It is true, too, that the Israeli Arabs, 
whilst being materially among the best- 
off of all Arabs, occupy a second-class 
position in Israeli society. This was par- 
tially explained to us by the continuing 
fear of infiltration from the surrounding 
hostile Arab countries. It may be true, 
as I. F. Stone says, that there is now in 
Israel a greater sense of security than 
there was eight years ago, but there are 


stil! weekly incidents which remind 
Israelis of their enmity with the 
Arabs. 


We witnessed such an incident when we 
were staying in Nathanya. Two men in 
a boat had been apprehended on landing 
on the beach and were soon surrounded 
by thousands of holidaymakers. They 
turned out to be Egyptians, presumably 
set on subversive activities. At any rate, 
they were arrested and led off, and the 
talk for the rest of that day in Nathanya 
was distinctly anti-Arab. 


These problems seem to me to spring 
from, and to be aggravated by, Israel’s 
greatest domestic difficulty; that of inte- 
grating a number of vastly different cul- 
tures, backgrounds, standards and cus- 
toms into a homogeneous whole. At the 
moment, the people who arrive in Israel 
from Europe are as different as can be 
imagined in almost every way from those 
who arrive from Africa and the Yemen. 
They have different ideas of education, 
of hygiene, of art, of business, of what 
constitutes wealth, of law and so on. 
They have only religion in common and 
even this seems likely to develop into a 
major problems, though with a different 
line-up of factions. The Israeli Govern- 
ment is doing all it can to bring about a 
common culture and universal standards 
whilst encouraging the native talents and 
traditions which are among the benefits 
of a variegated society. 


Despite the prevailing optimism, which 
I. F, Stone mentions, we found Israelis 
notably lacking in complacency. And to 
my mind this is what makes the atmos- 
phere in Israel so much more sympa- 
thetic and promising than it is in the 
West. Almost all those Israelis with 
whom we had contact were deeply aware 
of the problems which their country 
faces. They spent a lot of time talking 
and thinking about them and were eager 
to discuss them with people who might 
have a different point of view. In other 
words, perhaps because of the circum- 
stances which have brought them to 
live in Israel at all, the Israelis generally 
are keenly interested in politics. It is 
probably this interest and the resulting 
determination to overcome its problems 
which leave the visitor with the feeling 
that Israel may succeed, even though 
individual Jews will continue to deny the 
principles of their religion and all that 
history should have taught them. 
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Federal marshals for the South ? 


who threatened civil rights workers while manding federal intervention. He said: 


In recent months there has been an in- 

creasing demand from civil rights work- 

€rs in the US for federal protection. Dr 

Martin Luther King, and also the organ- 

Isers of the Mississippi summer project, 

pve been asking for federal interven- 
n. 


On June 25, in St Augustine, Florida, a 
white mob of about 800 people ran wild 
and smashed a Negro demonstration, 
The New York Times reported the next 
day. Nineteen Negroes were admitted to 
hospital and many others suffered minor 
injuries. At first the local police made 
efforts to check violence against Negro 
demonstrators, but they later stood 
ide. 


Governor Farris Bryant toured St Augus- 
tine on June 26 and said he might send 
in more state troopers but would not call 
out the National Guard, “ at least for the 
moment.” 
The Negro leader, the Rev Martin Luther 
ing, commenting on the local situation, 
Said: “This is a reign of terror that 
can’t be stopped short of intervention by 
the Federal Government.” He said he 


Picket greets 
Mr K in Oslo 


Richard Edvardsen and Hans Bendiksby 
report: Seven radical students, most of 
them pacifists, were brought in by Oslo 
police on June 30, after a demonstration 
in connection with Premier Khrushchev's 
Visit to Norway. They carried posters in 
Russian and Norwegian with the follow- 
ing slogans: “Respect the national rights 
of Soviet Jews,” “Set political and re- 
ligious prisoners free,” “Allow conscien- 
tious objection,” “New steps towards 
peace,” and one that said “ Welcome 
to Norway.” (See photo, right.) 


They handed out leaflets, in which the 
Soviet Union was asked to support the 
United Nations economically and politic- 
ally and the slogans were explained. 
The leaflet said that Khrushchev’s visit 
would improve peaceful relations be- 
tween East and West, and emphasised 
that the demonstration was not directed 
against him or the Soviet Union. 

he group calls itself the Norwegian 
Non-Violence Group 1964. 
The demonstration went on for about 45 
minutes before the police stopped it. 
The students handed over the posters to 
the police and were brought to a police 
station and held there for a couple of 
hours. After a friendly talk with the 
head of the Oslo police, Mr Johan 
Gjerde, who expressed his sympathy with 
the ideals of the demonstration, but 
nevertheless emphasised that the police 
had to stop it, they were all set free. 


uty bound to call President Johnson 
ei ae Federal marshals. “I think 
Federal marshals can restore order, but 
if that doesn’t solve the problem then 
the Federal Government will be com- 
pelled to consider the drastic step of 
sending Federal troops,” Dr King de- 
clared. 
The disappearance of three civil rights 
workers in Mississippi, who it seems 
likely were murdered by members of the 
Ku Klux Klan, did not deter hundreds 
more civil rights workers from entering 
Mississippi in order to carry out the 
summer voter registration project. The 
Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee has called for federal protection 
for civil rights workers in Mississipp}. 


L F. Stone’s Weekly commented on July 
6 that two days after Attorney General 
Kennedy told the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People 
that the Federal Government had no 
power to take preventive police action 
in Mississippi, the FBI - under pressure 
from the White House and public opinion 
. showed that it could. Three white men 


they were handing out leaflets advertis- 
ing a voter registration meeting were 
arrested. I. F. Stone’s Weekly comments 
that these arrests dispose of the idea 
that, short of a military occupation of 
Mississippi, the Justice Department has 
no power to protect the young people 
down there for the summer project. “A 
few more instances of such quick preven- 
tive action may not only save lives in 
Mississippi but prevent the Kluxers from 
taking over.” 


“There is no reason,” the article con- 
tinues, ‘“ why Federal marshals and FBI 
men cannot be on hand at voter regis- 
tration rallies and attempts to register 
Negroes. Two hundred Federal marshals 
and FBI men working out of the dozen 
or so Federal courthouses in Mississippi 
would go far to prevent trouble. It would 
be better to send them in now than wait 
until some outbreak makes it difficult 
even for troops to re-establish order.” 


A. J. Muste, Chairman of the US Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, writing in 
Liberation in May, criticised those de- 
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“In the present context it seems clear 
that the civil rights movement cannot 
expect the support of the very Federal 
agency that is supposed to hold society 
together at a critical moment, to keep 
the situation from getting utterly out 
of hand and the society from falling 
apart ... and at the same time itself 
work for the (temporary?) breakdown 
of the society, or more accurately, 
accept it as inevitable.” 

A report in The Guardian on June 30 

included these comments: 
“President Johnson is well aware of 
the hazards which the civil rights 
workers run in going to Mississippi. He 
knows that these volunteers include 
the sons of prominent Northern and 
West Coast families and that he runs 
considerable political risk if anything 
more were to happen to these volun- 
teers. At the same time the political 
hazards of offering Federal protection 
to the civil rights workers is so great 
in an election year that it may take 
yet another ugly incident before he 
will bring himself to act.” 


Peace confederation will oppose MLF 


The war in Vietnam, the legal rights of 
conscientious objectors, the proposed 
multilateral nuclear force, and opposition 
to the projected French nuclear tests 
were among aspects of world affairs that 
were discussed by the council of the 
18-nation International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace during a week 
of meetings in Florence that concluded 
on June 28. 

The inaugural congress of the Confedera- 
tion took place last January in Sweden. 
At the meetings in Florence the council 
heard an encouraging report of the 
accomplishments of its newly organised 
London headquarters from its president, 
Kenneth Lee, and general secretary, 
Gerry Hunnius. ; 
Applications for membership from five 
new organisations have been favourably 
received, bringing the Confederation’s 
total membership to 39. Several addi- 
tional applications are expected in the 
near future. 

The growing tension in South-East Asia 
prompted the Confederation to despatch 
urgent messages to the Governments of 
the United States, China, North and 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
pleading for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the inauguration of nego- 
tiations for neutralisation of all South- 
East Asia. 


A report of the meetings from the 


London headquarters goes on to say that 
communications were also sent to the 
Governments of France and the People’s 
Republic of China, urging them to sign 
the Moscow test-ban treaty. The council 
was unanimous in agreeing to mobilise 
the resources of its affiliates in a world- 
wide protest against proposed French 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. It agreed to 
produce background information and 
matertal for lts members, and to explore 
the possibility of taking legal action at 
the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. 


It agreed to focus opposition also to 
the plan for a multilatera! nuclear force, 
Particularly in the European countries 
most directly concerned: Italy, Britain 
and West Germany. Organisations in 
these countries were asked to co-operate 
In a Campaign to mobilise public opinion 
which could have a direct effect on the 
intentions of the United States, where 
there 1s reportedly some uncertainty in 
oS circles about the pro- 
ject. 


The Confederation plans to sponsor 
meetings about the multilateral nuclear 
force (MLF) project in Britain, Germany 
and Italy, to take place in November or 
December. Its programme of action 
against the MLF is to be called “the 
multilateral force for peace.” 


The council noted with satisfaction that 


governments and peoples are coming to 
recognise that the full expression of 
human rights mcludes legal acknowledge- 
ment of the right of conscientious objec- 
tion to military service. It drew the 
attention of its member organisations to 
the recent improvement in provisions for 
conscientious objectors in France and 
Belgium as a result of the long and 
vigorous struggle of persons and organ- 
isations devoted to the defence of 
human rights. The council welcomed 
indications that the Italian Government 
is considering the introduction of such 
legal provisions and looked for similar 
developments in other states. It called 
on member organisations to study this 
question and to note the increasingly 
widespread observance of Prisoners for 
Peace Day, December 1, and UN Human 
Rights Day, December 10. 

In other actions, the council agreed to: 

1. Support and co-operation for the UN- 
sponsored International (Co-operation 
Year, with the proposal that its affiliated 
organisations press for a 10% cut in 
armaments as an example of such co- 
operation. 

2. Confederation representation at the 
November conference of non-aligned 
states in Cairo, and the preparation of 
background papers for the conference’s 
attention. 

8. The sending of messages stressing the 
importance of an independent non- 


aligned approach to the problems of dis- 
armament and peace to a conference on 
Polaris submarines in the Mediterranean, 
organised by the Algerian Peace Com- 
mittee, and to a conference in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, organised by a number of 
district councils of the Japan Council 
against A and H bombs. 


4. Sending of a message to the Chairman 
of the UN Commission on Human Rights, 
calling for the acceptance of conscien- 
tious objection as a basic human right 
and its inclusion among the Commission's 
terms of reference. 


In addition to Kenneth Lee and Gerry 
Hunnius, the president and general secre- 
tary, other officers of the Confederation 
present at the meetings included vice- 
presidents Claude Bourdet of France, 
Alfred Hassler of the USA and Jose 
Smole of Yugoslavia; and the treasurer, 
Peggy Duff of Britain. 

Other members of the council in attend- 
ance were Andrea Gaggero and Guido 
Grazziani of Italy; Frank Boaten of 
Ghana, secretary of the Accra Assembly; 
Sean MacBride of Eire; E. Philip East- 
man and Tony Smythe of Britain; Nils 
Petter Gleditsch of Norway; and Bertil 
Svahnstrom of Sweden. Guests of the 
conference and participants in its dis- 
cussions included Danilo Dolci of Italy, 
Robert Jungk from Vienna, and Edward 
Snyder of the United States. 
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Jerome D. Frank ANATOMY OF VIOLENCE 


Violence and War, with Clinical Studies 
(Science and Psychoanalysis, Vol VD, 
edited by Jules H. Masserman. (New 
York: Grune and Stratton, $8.75c.) 


This is a symposium held jointly by the 
Academy of Psychoanalysis and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1962. Contributors 
include representatives of almost all dis- 
ciplines that can contribute to this 
vast topic, including neurophysiologists, 
animal psychologists, experimental psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
and political scientists. The level of the 
contributions is. high, and most partici- 
pants make a praiseworthy effort to 
integrate into their own thinking facts 
and viewpoints supplied by other dis- 
ciplines, 


Rioch, a psychiatrist and neurophysiolo- 
gist, ranges in his introduction from the 
behaviour of decorticate cats (i.e. cats 
with part of the brain removed) to the 
attitudes of soldiers in combat. Eibl- 
Ejibesfeldt in a brief but information- 
packed article discusses aggressive be- 
haviour in animals, This is followed by 
Berkowitz’s experiments on _ evoking 
ageressive behaviour in college students. 
While conclusions from this study are 
necessarily limited by its artificiality, he 
does show, that with sufficient ingenuity 
one..can»hring important sources of 
aggressive behaviour, such as the ex- 
pectation that one will be permitted to 
aggress, under laboratory scrutiny. 


Coser extends the discussion to the rela- 
tion of social position and social struc- 
ture to predisposition for violence. He 
also stresses the role of the individual’s 
perception of the situation, in that the 
frustration which leads to violence arises 
not from absolute but from a relative 
deprivation - “the experienced discrep- 
ancy between one’s lot and that of other 
persons or groups which serve as stand- 
ards of reference.” Thus women, who 
show little violence in stable societies, 


show a good deal in revolutionary times 
when they suddenly see a chance to im- 
prove their inferior status. Coser also 
mentions the probable importance of 
child-rearing practices that stress ex- 
ternal conformity rather than internal 
controls in those strata of society that 
are predisposed to violence. 

Marlowe, an anthropologist, broadens the 
perspective still further by considering 
a Somali society organised in lineages, 
in which violence is the obligatory way 
of resolving inter-group conflicts. Of 
particular interest are the recourses to 
avoid responding with violence to an 
aggressive act when this would be too 
damaging to the group. The main one is 
to label the aggressive act an accident 
or some kind of insanity. 

Lief, a psychiatrist, suggests that violent 
behaviour may have many motivational 
sources other than anger, such as the 
effort to achieve status, to gain a “feeling 
of existing,” or simply to symbolise the 
purposelessness of life. His central con- 
cern is the growth of detached, deperson- 
alised violence as seen in gang warfare, 
extermination camps and modern war. 
He suggests that this reflects the general 
depersonalising trends of industrial, 
bureaucratic society and the development 
of increasingly destructive weapons. 
Leeds, the only contributor who rejects 
contributions of other disciplines, insists 
on an exclusively sociological view of 
war as a “ multifunctional ” social insti- 
tution rather than an aberration. Society 


oscillates between war prelude, war 
proper and war cadence, War has a 
multitude of adaptive functions, both 


internally and externally. Psychological 
factors are completely irrelevant, and 
therefore it is hopeless to look for aboli- 
tion of war through changing educational 
practices or finding substitute outlets for 
propensities to individual violence. A 
conclusion he does not draw, but which 
Mead does for him, is that a nuclear 
exchange should not be called “ war” by 
his criteria because it has no adaptive 


functions and cannot be won. 


Waskow, one of the new breed of full- 
time ‘“ peace” scientists, points out that 
even if inspection were available, nations 
would not disarm until they had some 
conception of alternative ways of man- 
aging hostilities of their own citizens and 
international conflicts. He sets up two 
“polar models” of a disarmed worid, 
one a world order under law and the 
other a ‘disarmed disorder” in which 
each nation -would try to advance its 
interests and defend its ideology by ex- 
clusively non-violent means. He shows 
that each is impossible, and then 
sketches a hypothetical organisation in 
which there would be a world state 
whose sole function would be to enforce 
disarmament and which would have no 
physical power or legal authority to 
change the internal social systems of 
nations. 


The final contributors to the symposium 
- Mead, an anthropologist, and Masser- 
man, a psychiatrist - comment interest- 
ingly on the other statements. 


Despite the variety of material and 
viewpoints, certain recurrent trends can 
be distinguished. To mention only one, 
there is general agreement that from the 
standpoint of the individual, the concept 
of an aggressive drive or need for which 
violent behaviour is a release is not 
valid or useful. Rather one must specify 
the interplay between inner states and 
outer situations that trigger violent be- 
haviour. This requires considerable 
sharpening of the classification of such 
behaviour, the kinds of motives involved 
and of the conditions which elicit it. 
For example, Rioch has found that de- 
corticate cats seem to have three primi- 
tive patterns of “rage”: attack, struggle- 
escape and threat-escape. Eibl-Eibes- 
feldt points out that aggressive patterns 
towards a member of one’s own species, 
towards a predator and towards prey are 
entirely different. Lief shows the neces- 
sity of distinguishing violence as an end 


in itself from violence with the aim of 
destroying its object. Mead distinguishes 
between destructive and protective fight- 
ing, and sees in the latter one of the 
major forces for creating ever larger 
social units. 


Many contributors conclude their articles 
by making more or less perfunctory sug- 
gestions as to how to deal with the 
problems they have described. Some hope 
that the propensity towards violence 
can be modified through education; 
others stress the need for new social and 
political institutions to resolve issues 
now settled by war and to assume its 
other social functions. Mead pulls to- 
gether several themes in her two sug- 
gestions. She notes that only men have 
the choice of viewing each other as con- 
specifics (fellows), predators or prey. 
Since conspecific fighting is character- 
istically non-lethal, promotion of the 
sense of human brotherhood should re- 
duce resort to mutual killing. More 
specifically, after pointing out that one 
function of protective fighting is to help 
men develop a sense of identity through 
giving them self-confidence, she suggests 
the training programme of the astro- 
nauts as a model. Their training com- 
pletely reassures them about their own 
capacity for effort and bravery and at 
the same time creates a strongly mutu- 
ally-supportive social organisation that 
protects them from destructive com- 
petition. 


All in all, this symposium affords a con- 
cise overview of current ways of think- 
ing about violence and war. It gives 
the impression that all disciplines are 
accumulating significant data, becoming 
more sophisticated in their conceptualisa- 
tions, and are becoming increasingly able 
to assimilate each other’s viewpoints. 
These lines of activity are sure to pro- 
duce, in due course, important concrete 
suggestions for averting world catas- 
trophe. We can only hope they will be 
in time. 


Photos from 
South Africa 


“My Wheel,” from an exhibition of 
photographs by Peter Magubane, a young 
South African photographer, which is on 
at the London College of Printing, 
Elephant and Castle, London S.E.1, be- 
tween 9 and 6 until July 10. 

Peter Magubane has been chief photo- 
grapher for Drum magazine in Johannes- 
burg for the past seven years. Before 
that, the rapidity with which he became 
recognised as one of South Africa’s lead- 
ing photographers was remarkable, Only 
a year after he was given a job as a 
photographer on Drum he won a prize 
in the South African “best picture of 
the year ” exhibition. 


The photographs on show at the London 
College of Printing portray the life of 
the African townships. They are not 
olitical propaganda against apartheid; 
agubane’s prime interest is in the 
private and communal lives of the 
African in the townships. This life is 
clearly hard - all the people in the pic- 
tures are very poor - but Mr Magubane 
captlnes its gayer, gentler moments 

0. 
But the photographs do not conceal the 
grimness of life {in the townships. Be- 
hind the absorbed play of young children 
or the placid features of Africans going 
about the routine of their daily lives are 
the marks of South Africa’s racialist 
system: the ragged clothes of the chil- 
dren, the bleak, unpaved streets, the ugly 
shanty dwellings. Mr Magubane is, on 
the whole, a cheerful photographer, but 
there is sometimes a tension in his pic- 
tures between their mood and the 
physical signs of poverty and degradation 
they contain. 


Psephology 


In his reply (Peace News, July 3) to my 
criticism of his articles on psephology, 
Raymond Challinor has, I think, mis- 
understood me at two important points. 
“Ethical neutrality,” as a term of the 
Social sciences, does not refer to the 
activity of the scientist so much as to 
the moral value of the knowledge that 
results from his investigations. To say 
that such knowledge is ethically neu- 
ral is to say that no moral value is 
inherent in the facts known by virtue of 
their being facts. A fact has no moral 
value. Such value must be attached by 
a human being. Men attaching differing 


Bulgaria and 
Greece agree 


On June 28 a series of agreements 
between Greece and Bulgaria was 
initialled in Sofia - a step which brings 
to an end the long period during which 
the two countries have found it impos- 
sible to settle their affairs. 


Three invasions by Bulgaria within fifty 
years are not easily forgotten by Greeks, 
a report in The Economist of July 4 
points out. Nor is the knowledge that 
the Bulgarians would like to gain access 
to the Mediterranean through western 
Thrace; they gained this territory by the 
Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, lost it after 
the First World War, occupied it during 
the Second World War and, at the 1946 
peace negotiations, suggested that they 
might keep it. 

Further, the present frontier with Bul- 
garia along the southern slopes of the 
Rhodope mountains is strategically un- 
satisfactory and the Greeks still strongly 
resent the way in which the Bulgarians 
allowed their territory to be used as a 
refuge by Greek Communist rebels during 
the civil war of 1946-49. 


Both sides stand to gain materially from 
putting their relations on a more regular 
footing. The Bulgarians need road and 
rail facilities for their exports through 
western Thrace to Salonica, and the 
Greeks have been anxious to get agree- 
ment on joint river projects, so that the 
flood waters which at present cause 
extensive damage each year in western 
ance could be turned to useful irriga- 
ion purposes. 
Revioua. attempts to settle Greco- 
Bulgarian relations have broken down 
over Bulgarian reluctance to pay the sum 
of about £16 million that was awarded 
to Greece as war reparations under the 
1946 peace settlement. In the end the 
financial obstacle was overcome, largely, 
it is reported, because the Greeks settled 
for a good deal less than they had origi- 
nally asked for. : ‘ 
The agreements initialled in Sofia include 
agreements on road and rail transport, 
on air services, on shared customs facili- 
ties, on long-term trade and payment 
arrangements and on the use of the 
rivers flowing through both countries. It 
is expected that when the agreements 
have been finally signed in Athens, the 
two countries will exchange ambassadors 
for the first time since the last war. 
No doubt, The Economist report con- 
tinues, the present more relaxed east- 
west atmosphere has helped the Greeks 
and Bulgarians to pull off their package 
deal at last. But equally, the present 
grave deterioration in Greece’s relations 
with Turkey must have played a con- 
siderable part. It is fair to assume that 
the Greeks, confronted by a real danger 
of war with Turkey over Cyprus, are 
determined to mend their fences else- 
where in the Balkans. 
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Forum on “ Education in a Peaceful 
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Addington, Croydon, Surrey. Full board 
for youth: £1 per head. 

East Surrey Working Group of CND. 


values to one fact frequently dispute, 
and do not resolve their dispute until 
one has abandoned his position. This only 
serves to emphasise that the facts that 
make up our knowledge have no moral 
value per se. Challinor’s reference to 
truth drugs and totalitarian states is ir- 
relevant to the point I was making. (1 
should in justice add that my letter was 
ambiguous at this point.) 


But I do not think I was at all ambiguous 
when I specifically separated the method 
and the results of psephology. It is the 
blurring of this distinction that led to 
the fault in Challinor's article, which is 
repeated in his letter. The fault is here: 
psephology, and especially opinion polls, 
leads to the Americanisation of British 
politics. 
“The establishment uses psephology as 
just another form of market research. 
It is transformed into just a further 
device for the mass manipulation of 
people, the selling of them down the 
river, and the drowning of dissident 
voices.” 5 
Psephologists informed us that unilater- 
alism was electorally disastrous for any 
party. Such electoral predictions are 
necessarily dubious, and depend on the 
psephologists’ magic ball. Polls pub- 
lished by different papers conflict, and 
are also unacceptably erratic. 
What do the two parts of this argument 
have to do with each other? Both parts 
can stand alone, and must do so. I 
agree with both parts. But I repeat that 
neither is a criticism of the scientific 
method of psephology. The first is one 
of the use the results and the ethos of 
psephology are put to. The second is 
one of the incorrect results of the pre- 
dictions based on research so far carried 
out. More detail would correct the second 
fault, while the first needs a social 
revolution. 
Nowhere has Challinor showed that it is 
in principle unscientific to carry out 
psephological studies and predictions. 
He has only prejudiced the issue by a 


Letters to 
the Editor 


reference to a ‘“‘ magic ball,” and he has 
attempted to damn psephology under 
that blanket term. 

But there is one strong point of agree- 
ment between Raymond Challinor and 
myself: the current effect of the journal- 
istic use and presentation of public 
opinion polls serves the establishment, as 
we call our power elite. 

John Whitfield, 

New College, Oxford. 


Hiroshima fast 


The Committee of 100 is initiating a 
national fast from August 6 (Hiroshima 
Day) to August 8. The purpose of the 
fast will be to draw attention to the 
criminal waste and neglect of human 
and material resources and to the ever 
increasing military expenditure, when at 
the same time world poverty and hunger 
is also increasing. 

People are being asked to join the fast 
for a minimum of 24 hours; it is also 
hoped that as many groups and organisa- 
tions as possible will jointly sponsor and 
participate in it. 

Leaflets and pamphlets are being pro- 
duced; anyone requiring further informa- 
tion should write to David Lane at the 
address below. 

Peter Moule and David Lane, 

1 Wentworth St, Leicester. 


Peace in Cyprus 


The report in last week’s Peace News 
of the first demonstration by the Peace 
in Cyprus Committee (London) con- 
tained an error in the slogans under 
which we marched. “Democracy for 
the peoples of Cyprus” was not one 
which was agreed by the two Cypriot 
communities here. A great deal of dis- 
cussion took place about the slogans for 
the march and although at one stage this 
slogan was included in the list with 
another (Democracy for Cyprus) they 
were both finally dropped. The one 
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mentioned in the report was thought to 
divide the Cypriots and was therefore 
unacceptable, especially to the Greek 
Cypriots. 

In such a delicate situation as the one of 
Cyprus it is extremely important to have 
the confidence of both sides if we are to 
achieve anything at all. This report has 
put the English members of the Com- 
mittee in a very difficult position vis-a-vis 
the Greek Cypriot members who are sure 
the Committee is rapidly becoming pro- 
Turk. This may serve as an illustration 
of the atmosphere in which the Peace in 
Cyprus Committee is working and may 
silence some of its critics who say it 
works far too slowly. 

John Chambers, 

49 Hillfield Park, London N.10. 


Polaris 


It is disturbing to read in the papers 
about the laying of the keel for Britain's 
second Polaris submarine at the Cammell 
Laird shipyard on Merseyside, and yet 
to hear nothing about any plans to pro- 
test locally. 

Britain’s major contribution to the 
nuclear “deterrent” at the moment is 
the production of these submarines; but 
the peace movement does not appear to 
be tackling the matter. What has hap- 
pened to the local CND and Committee 
of 100 groups? 

A couple of years ago Merseyside CND 
Trade Union Committee began to make 
contacts in Cammell Lairds and held 
some lively factory gate meetings there. 
Perhaps CND should make further 
efforts to locate supporters and form a 
committee in the shipyard; and perhaps 
the Committee of 100, local or national, 
should consider organising direct action 
there. 

Let us not just allow these submarines 
to be built without protest. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

H.M. Prison, Holloway, 

London N.7. 


Nicholas Sims 


THE BLOCS ARE CRUMBLING 


Nato’s Final Decade, by John Gittings 
and Richard Gott. (London Region 
aa for Nuclear Disarmament, 
Is 6d. 


When the history of CND is written, I 
have no doubt that the continuing ten- 
sion between the “absolutist” and “prag- 
matist” wings of the movement will be 
seen to have exercised the Campaign 
perhaps more than any other division - 
even civil disobedience. 

The turbulent history of NATO’s Final 
Decade, now published by London Region 
CND as a discussion pamphlet, is a case 
in point. Originally commissioned by 
CND’s Literature Committee, it was 
sensationalised by The Guardian, re- 
jected and subsequently accepted by the 
CND Executive, argued over for several 
months, and finally dropped as being too 
hot for the national Campaign to handle. 
All because the pamphlet seemed to 
countenance minimum deterrence in the 
short run, and was accused of running 
counter to CND’s official policy on 
NATO. 

The first thing to be said is that John 
Gittings and Richard Gott, who are en- 
gaged in research at Chatham House, 
have produced a model of thorough docu- 
mentation. Their opening analysis of 
current arms strength in the Cold War 
should be required reading for anyone 
who still believes that the West’s nuclear 
superiority “balances” the East’s sup- 
posed superiority in conventional forces. 
Statements by McNamara and others 
over the past year are cited as evidence 
“that the two military alliances are 
roughly comparable in conventional 
strength, and that NATO has the nuclear 


¥ is the persistent myth of 
Soviet conventional superiority to be ex- 
plained? “ Kither the NATO Command 
and its satellite strategists have been 
singularly incompetent, or they have 
deliberately suppressed for political 


reasons the true state of affairs.” 

Mr Gittings and Mr Gott are convinced, 
not only that the East is inferior in arms 
strength, but that the threat of Soviet 
aggression has been exaggerated by the 
Few would dispute this, yet I 


West. 


cannot help feeling that they dispose of 
the “Soviet threat” a little too easily. 


They are on safer ground when, adapting 
Togliatti’s ideological concept of polycen- 
trism, they compare the “polycentrist 
leanings” of Poland, Hungary and 
Rumania with the disagreements between 
NATO allies. Without pressing the 
analogy too far, they succeed in showing 
an essential similarity between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact: “In both cases a 
military alliance purports to express a 
unity of purpose and policy which is 
lacking at the political level.” 

This leads on to the central contention 
of NATO’s Final Decade: that the alli- 
ances are on their way out. Instead of 
flirting with the MLF and other desper- 
ate remedies to halt the disintegration of 
NATO, Britain should be concerned “to 
dismantle NATO’s military machine, not 
to a for a corner of the driver’s 
seat.” 

The authors go on to recommend, 
specifically, that Britain should spend 
the next five years, before the North 
Atlantic Treaty comes up for review, 
pressing for the abandonment of policies 
involving proliferation risks; for disen- 
gagement in central Europe; for the 
removal of foreign troops and bases; and 
for “reductions of conventional and 
nuclear systems on both sides, down 
to ‘minimum deterrent’ level and 
beyond.” 

This is very much the same programme 
as Step One of CND’s Steps Towards 
Peace (December 1962), and almost 
identical with Terence Heelas's recom- 
mendations in his recent pamphlet 
Balance of Risks (North-West Region 
CND, is). But where Mr Heelas calls for 
‘a carefully phased withdrawal, nego- 
tiated with our allies,” the authors of 
NATO's Final Decade appear confused. 
At one point they are for ‘a unilateral 
act of withdrawal” announced now but 
effective only from 1969; yet in the next 
paragraph they say: “It is useless for 
Britain to work for reform within the 
alliance unless she retains the ultimate 
sanction of withdrawal.” (My italics.) 
There is a difference between immedi- 
ately announcing our intention to with- 


draw, and keeping it in reserve as an 
ultimate sanction, but it is not clear 
which alternative Mr Gittings and Mr 
Gott favour. Nor do they anywhere 
define “ minimum deterrent level.” 

My main complaint, however, is that 
nowhere do the authors “compare and 
contrast the advantages and_ disad- 
vantages of an immediate unilateral 
withdrawal, with a phased programme” 
(from the publishers’ foreword). We are 
told that “by adopting the correct tactics 
we can make a greater contribution to 
peace,” but no attempt is made to show 
why phased withdrawal would do more 
for peace than immediate withdrawal. 
In a debate which has too often been 
conducted on the abstract level of 
“tactics” versus “principle” (what 
Terence Heelas calls the “ absolutist” 
argument), it is high time that the prag- 
matic arguments were stated. How much 
influence would a “ phasing-out ” Britain 
have in NATO? Is it true, as Mr Heelas 
claims in the current issue of The 
Rushlight, that immediate withdrawal 
might speed the emergence of a “ Euro- 
pean deterrent” or provoke an American 
build-up in central Europe? These are 
some of the questions I had hoped to see 
discussed in NATO's Final Decade. 
Nevertheless, the pamphlet has one out- 
standing merit. Too easily we are drawn 
into accepting the threefold division of 
the world, into East, West and Uncom- 
mitted, as a permanent fact of life. Mr 
Gittings and Mr Gott refuse to base 
their analysis on this formalisation. 
Instead they show that the blocs are 
breaking up, that the frontiers are blur- 
ring - perhaps the most hopeful sign of 
our times. 


{ renounce wer and | will never 

support or sanction snother ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Edinburgh councillors boycott 
South African bowls team 


javid Healy writes : The luncheon given 
gs the visit of on Agr Aly 4 
bowling team to Edinburgh on 
was payebtted by the minority Labout 
group of the town council as a protest 
against the policy ol apartheid. 

Welcoming the visitors, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, Mr Duncan Weatherston, 
OE 


Methodists put 
religion on trial 
at Sheffield 


Bevan writes: Following the Annual 
sea Meeting of the Methodist Peace 
Fellowship in Sheffield last Monday, 
where Donald Soper was re-elected Presi- 
dent, a meeting described as public 
and entitled ‘‘ Pacifism on Trial" was 
held. Previously submitted questions 
were addressed to Donald Soper, Gordon 
Rupp, Kenneth Greet and Douglas 
Hubery, before an audience of some 
300 pipe . 

The predictability and unoriginality of 
the questions was only matched by the 
lack of detailed and concrete considera- 
tion of specific issues in the answers. 

If a pacifist still needs to be told that he 
could agree to a police force and ought 
to support the United Nations, there 
needs to be much more hard thinking 
about the specific issues involved than 
Gordon Rupp’s simple “yes” to UN 
troops in Cyprus and Donald Soper’s 
rather glib distinction between force and 
violence - the use of tear gas by police 
apparently coming under the heading of 
force in certain situations. 

Kenneth Greet inadvertently supported 
this general criticism when he suggested 
that some people could not accept the 
full pacifist position because they had 
seen the issues involved in such a deci- 
sion too clearly. Rather general and 
vague remarks about justice without love 
not really being justice at all, would 
hardly have tended to encourage any of 
the latter who may have been present. 
Donald Soper’s presidential address was 
rather more inspiring, and as an appeal 
to Methodists to work more enthusiastic- 
ally for a pacifist Methodist church, 
especially by the character of their own 
living in obedience to their faith, un- 
doubtedly carried conviction. But why 
was this called a “ public meeting ” when 
in fact it was quite clearly for Method- 
ists only? In all essentials it resembled 
& normal Methodist service - with several 
extra sermons thrown in for good mea- 
sure, and including even the notices and 
the collection. 

The complete diet of the Methodist ser- 
vice, however, could hardly have been 
anticipated by anyone expecting a public 
meeting, particularly as it excluded par- 
ticipation from the floor. This form of 
the meeting meant that religion rather 
than pacifism was on trial, and the ver- 
dict could only have been “irrelevant and 
unfit to plead.” 


CND cutback will 
reduce staff 


Proposals to reduce the staff, services 
and activities of the national Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament were agreed at 
the National Council meeting on May 30, 
the July issue of Sanity reports. “The 
decisions were forced on the CND by its 
failure to increase its income. 

The organising secretary, Peggy Duff, 
said last Tuesday that in fact the staff 
situation had not yet been affected 
except by the departure of one staff 
member who had personally decided to 
leave. Eventually, however, the head- 
quarters staff will be reduced to six or 
seven people. 

At the Council meeting there was a 
special session on youth. Council agreed 
to proposals for CND and YCND spon- 
sored youth training courses and a youth 
society study group. Proposals for 
YCND joint control of Sanity were not 
accepted, but YCND’s request for a 
regular Sanity supplement was referred 
to the Executive. 
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said that there had been an argument 
among the members of the council about 
the civic reception, but he was sure their 
decision was a right one. 


One of the visitors, Mr D. Galloway, a 
past mayor of King William’s Town, 
Eastern province, said that they had 
understood the “‘ dogs would be out ” and 
that there would be no indication of 
pleasure about their visit, “but you 
make us fee] at home. Our most tumul- 
tuous welcomes have been in places 
where there has been no civic reception,” 
he added. They were not an_inter- 
national bowling team but were “ repre- 
sentatives of John Citizen.” 

A group composed mainly of students 
from various commonwealth countries 


picketed the team as they left the city 
chambers after the reception. 


The demonstrators, who carried banners 
with slogans such as ‘“‘ No segregation in 
Sport” and ‘“ Negroes are denied their 
rights in South Africa,” approached the 
bowlers and asked them to sign an anti- 
apartheid petition which is to be deliv- 
ered by the Anti-Apartheid Association 
to South Africa House in London. 

The bowlers ignored their request and 
their team manager, Mr N. A. Robinson, 
stated they were not affected by the 
demonstration. “We do not make any 
oom on political matters,” he 
said. 

A Scottish heavyweight champion all-in 
wrestler, Mr Ian Campbell, just returned 


Labour’s policy for the 
underdeveloped regions 


John Keohane reports: On Wednesday, 
July 1, a private meeting sponsored by 
the Labour Peace Fellowship was held 
in a room in the House of Commons to 
discuss Labour's policy regarding the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
About sixty people attended the meeting; 
in the chair was Frank Allaun, and the 
speaker was Barbara Castle. 

Mrs Castle pointed out that in spite of 
the fact that Parliament had voted in 
favour of the United Nations recom- 
mendation that the wealthier nations 
give 1% of their gross national product 
in loans and grants to the poorer nations, 
the United Kingdom had only given 
0.6%. Much of this was bilateral “ tied ” 
loans, at commercial rates of interest, 
and one third of the loans that were 
made were going to repay the interest on 
old loans. 

This meant, said Mrs Castle, that in 
spite of the appalling poverty in the 
world, the Government was saying that it 
was unable to find a use for all the 
money Parliament had voted it for the 
relief of such poverty. Mrs Castle said 


that the Tories were incapable of under- 
standing that the only way to increase 
wealth was to share it. She then went 
on to outline some of Labour’s plans 
in regard to the underdeveloped areas. 
The next Labour government would 
create a minister of Overseas Develop- 
ment with Cabinet rank, whose job it 
would be to co-ordinate the various 
channels of overseas aid. Development 
institutes would be built where people 
could be trained to give technical aid 
and advice in various regions of the 
world. A Youth Corps was being dis- 
cussed by the Nationa] Executive with 
a view to making working holidays 
abroad a part of the normal education 
of youth. 

Answering questions afterwards Barbara 
Castle stated that regarding the payment 
for the expansion of overseas aid the 
Labour Party would have to face up to 
its arithmetic. When looking around at 


items which could easily be cut back, 
there was no doubt in her mind at least 
nae the first such item was the arms 
ill. 


“ ... savages have threatened to turn the Gulf Coast into the Conge 
coast.” - Ku Klux Klan leaflet, published on July 2, 1964. 


Regional seats of government 
‘ready for use’—Home Office 


Arrangements for the continuance of 
government in regions and sub-regions 
after a nuclear attack were outlined by 
Lord Derwent, Minister of State, Home 
Office, to a North-Eastern regional 
Sal study at Sheffield last Satur- 
ay. 
According to The Times report last 
Monday, Lord Derwent said: 
‘‘ Buildings are ready for use as re- 
gional seats of government in all 
regions of England and Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland. Neces- 
sary extensions, improvements and re- 
placements should be carried out 
within the next two years. At the 
game time we have developed the 


organisation for meeting essential 
needs - food, water, electricity, gas, oil, 
transport, broadcasting and communi- 
cations.” 
Last Saturday The Times reported that 
a circular, The Civil Defence Control 
System, issued by the Home Office that 
day, asked local authorities to nominate 
“a controller in war,” normally the clerk 
of the council. 
The controller would be accountable to 
a committee of not more than three who 
would have the powers of the council. 
The committee would act as long as cir- 
cumstances permitted, but circumstances 
might arise in which the controller 
would have to act on his own initiative. 


from a tour of South Africa, stated that 
he had received retaliatory treatment 
there “because of the treatment received 
by the South African bowlers touring 
Britain at present.” He said that several 
contests he was to have had in Cape 
Town and Orange Free State had been 
cancelled because of the anti-apartheid 
campaign in Britain. 


Independent 
Malawi's legacy 
of neglect 


Michael Freeman writes: The British 
protectorate of Nyasaland became the 
independent state of Malawi on Mon- 
day. It is the thirty-seventh African 
country to become independent, and it is 
the most southerly. : 

Malawi now faces a complex of economic 
and political problems. Dr Hastings 
Banda, the Prime Minister, has said: 
“My country is not poor, it has merely 
been neglected.” The country is agri- 
culturally rich but has no mineral re- 
sources. More than half the gross 
national product censists of agricultural 
goods; tea and tobacco alone account for 
about two-thirds of its exports. The vital 
tea industry is still largely British-owned. 
Portugal controls Malawi’s only outlet to 
the sea - through Mozambique 

The British Government has agreed to 
provide up to £5 million to meet this 
year’s budget deficit and £3 million for 
the first two years of the country’s £44 
million development plan. The United 
States has also sent aid. 

Ninety per cent of the Malawi people are 
illiterate and there are only 100 gradu- 
ates in the country (though 200 Malawi 
students are at colleges abroad). Four- 
fifths of the top jobs in the civil service 
are held by Europeans. 

Dr Banda has said recently: ‘“ Nobody 
should take me for granted, for I am in 
nobody’s pocket - except the pocket of 
my people.” So far he has maintained 
good relations with as politically diversi- 
fied a group as Portugal, the right-wing 
white government of Southern Rhodesia, 
Dr Nkrumah and Britain. Both Com- 
munist and Nationalist China were in- 
vited to the independence celebra- 
tions. ' 

Dr Banda’s rule has tended to be authori- 
tarian. ‘‘ My only means of building the 
nation successfully,” he has said, “is by 
imposing and insisting on strict discip- 
line, and if that is dictatorship then I 
am quite prepared to accept the title of 
Dictator of Malawi.” Yet there is little 
doubt that he has the support of virtually 
all the country’s three million Africans 
and at least the acceptance of its 8,000 
Europeans. At the last general election, 
held in 1961, Dr Banda’s Malawi Con- 
gress Party won 95% of the votes cast. 


Aden soldier 
to be moved 


Trooper Trevor Upshall, one of the 
soldiers in Aden who was arrested for 
printing Committee of 100 leaflets 
(Peace News, July 3), is to be trans- 
ferred from the Aden base. 

In a letter to Peace News he says: “I 
have now been charged and have got 28 
days’ jail ...I am getting kicked out 
of the 4 RTR, I hope the Army also, 
anyway I am getting flown to England 
so I expect I shall.” 

No news has been received about the 
other soldier arrested at the same time, 
Trooper Milburn. 


Execution protests 


There has been protest activity this week 
against the execution of William Joseph 
Dobbing, who was sentenced to death at 
Leeds Assizes on June 26. He is due to 
be executed on July 14 at Armley Prison, 
Leeds. 

The Bristol branch of the Campaign for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment has 
been circulating petitions asking for 
Dobbing’s reprieve and has organised 
mass lobbying of Parliament to take 
place on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day this week. On Friday there will also 
be a deputation to the Home Office. 


